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Some day history text-books will be 


written differently. 
out as 


Then, no nation will 
be singled ““God’s 
Neither will any particular ‘‘race’ 
be glorified as ‘‘the chosen people.’’ 
stead, the story will be told in terms of the 


Country.”’ 
> or class 


in 


whole society, in terms of the interplay of 
all the the 
upbuilding, the destruction and the re- 


forees which have made for 
building of civilizations and cultures. In 
this day of the future, written history will 
look more like the history that actually 
happened. 

Until the dawn of this historian’s Utopia, 
it will be necessary to furnish a corrective 
to the text-books; to place alongside of 
them commentaries and supplements which 
will include essential elements left out of 
the story. 

One of the most flagrant of the omissions 
from the usual text-book on the history of 
the United States is the part the Negro 
has played in the making of the nation. 
The significance of this omission becomes 
clear after a moment’s reflection upon the 
question : ‘‘ Would America be the America 
we know to-day if the influence of the 
Negro were subtracted from our history ?’’ 
Coneretely, what would American music 
be? The dance? The ‘‘Cotton 
dom’’? The tradition of the struggle for 
freedom? Would life 


King- 


human American 


' Based on an anniversary address, Silver Jubilee 
of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Chicago, September 7, 1940. 
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possess its present variety and richness 
minus the Negro? 

The posing of these questions suggests 
the answers. 

The 
the 
moved to the ‘‘discovery’’ and exploration 


of the New World. 
Balboa, 


contribution in 
Western 


Negro began his 


early days when Kurope 


ee 
Black men were with 
Menendez. Cortes, De Leon, De 
Soto and 1527 to 1539, 


Stephen Dorantes, better known as ‘‘ Little 


others. Krom 
Stephen,’’ tramped across a great deal of 
what is now the southeastern and south- 
western parts of the United States. In his 
search for the fabulous ‘‘Seven Cities of 
Cibola,’’ he was the first to explore what 
has become the States of Arizona and New 
Jean Point Du Sable was the first 
the the 


present city of Chicago. There was one 


Mexico. 
permanent resident, founder of 
Negro with the Lewis and Clark expedition 
of 1804. 


of Robert L. Peary, is the only living per- 


To-day, Mathew Henson, assistant 


son to have stood at the North Pole. 

Few will deny the role of labor as the 
basis of modern civilization. The involun- 
tary gift of some two centuries of slave 
labor was a_ tremendous’ contribution, 
despite the inhumanity of any human bond- 
age. The Atlantic slave trade furnished a 
principal source for the accumulation of 
capital in the commercial and industrial 
revolutions. Black hands tended the rice, 
stripped the tobacco, picked the cotton and 


eut the cane on which rested so much of 
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the life of the South and the commerce of 
the nation 

Moreover, two details from the ante- 
bellum picture are generally overlooked. 
Kirst, all the slaves were not unskilled. 
Professor Marcus W. 


Jernegan has shown that, as far back as 


There were artisans. 
the Colonial period, the few industrial 
establishments were often manned by 
Negroes. Secondly, even before the Civil 
War not all Negroes in this country were 
slaves. There were a quarter-million free 
Negroes in the North and an equal number 
in the South itself. In cities such as New 
Orleans, these free people of color domi- 
nated the crafts. 

One creative function in this sphere is 
suggested by the fact that Negroes hold the 
titles to over 4,000 new inventions regis- 
tered with the United States Patent Office. 
The well-known experiments of such scien- 
tists as George W. Carver have been a boon 
to both agriculture and the various process- 
ing industries. To-day there are some 
6,000,000 gainfully employed black work- 
ers. Twenty-five thousand retail merchants 
in 19380 did a business of $101,000,000. 
There are approximately 800,000 farmers, 
one fifth of whom are owners. The great 


consumers’ market is vet unorganized. 
The share-cropper and the tenant-farmer 
are on the increase. 

Contrary to popular belief, Negroes did 
vote prior to the adoption of the 14th and 
15th amendments to the Constitution. 
l‘ree Negroes in several states voted for the 
As late 


as 1835, there was no eolor bar in two of 


adoption of the Constitution itself. 


the Southern states, North Carolina and 
Tennessee. One isolated colony in Louisi- 
ana voted as late as 1860. By this time, 
anti-Negro feeling was so strong, even in 
the North, that Negroes could vote in only 
a half-dozen states above the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

The golden age of the Negro in polities 
came during the Reconstruction and post- 


Von. 53, Ne 


Like the py 
whites of the South, the freedmen received. 


Reconstruction periods. 


for the first time, the general rights of the 
Some served in the state a) 
From 1870 to 190] 


electorate. 
local governments. 
twenty-two held seats in the national Con. 
eress. Two of these, Hiram R. Revels and 
Blanche K. Bruce, were senators. 

It is often said that the carpet-bagver 
scalawag-Nevro governments were ignorant 
and dishonest. This is partly true. Some 
of the men did sink to the low level of many 
politicians of that day and of this. But 
the charge has been exaggerated. More 
money was stolen by the infamous Tweed 
Ring in New York City than by all of the 
Reeonstruction governments of the Sout] 
combined. What is more, the improve 
ments made by these bodies are seldom men- 
tioned. The constitutions of the receon- 
structed states were liberalized, systems o! 
public education established and great 
strides made in social legislation. 

Through legal and extra-legal devices, the 
Negro was ultimately pushed down and out 
of polities. This wholesale disfranchise- 
ment left him as a negligible political factor 
up to the time of the first World War. At 
that time European immigration was shut 
off. The great trek of Southern Negroes to 
Northern cities began. They were answer- 
ing the eall of the expanding industries 
They found no racial restrictions on tlie 
suffrage in the new regions. Accordingly, 
to-day the Negro vote in 16 states is stra 
tegic, if not decisive. There was, and sti 
is, a growing tolerance in the Border states 
There are Negro members of the legislature 
in a dozen states, including Kentucky ; one 
Negro in the national Congress; and in one 
city, New York, there are four Negro 
judges. 

It was illegal to teach a slave to read or 
write. There are dramatic stories of clever 
youths who overleapt this barrier. Never- 
theless, at the time of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the vast majority were illit- 
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rate. Even so, there appears to have been 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge. The 

oedmen flocked to the schools. It was not 

nusual to see a plowman pause at the turn 
of his furrow to glance into his ‘* Blue Back 
Speller.’’ The Freedmen’s Bureau of the 
deral covernment, the American Mission- 

y Association and private philanthropy 
united in setting up such schools as Fisk, 
Howard, Hampton and Atlanta. With the 
aid of the state of Alabama, Booker T. 
Washington, founded Tuskegee. Here he 
was to elaborate a theory of education— 
Learn by Doing—which has become one 
cornerstone in the philosophy of American 
education. 

To-day illiteracy is less than 17 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the disparities, there are 
to-day 2,000,000 Negro pupils in Southern 
schools alone. There have been 43,821 
Negro college graduates; some 200 have 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa and an 
equal number have won the Ph.D. 

In a broad sense, the Negro press, which 
coes back to 1827, is an edueative institu- 
tion as well as an agency of communieation. 
There are 332 Negro newspapers and maga- 
zines in the United States to-day. They 
exert a wide influence. 

The Negro church has always been more 
than purely a ‘‘religious institution.’’ 
Yesterday and to-day the church met and 
meets a broad social and reereational need. 
Some were stations on the underground 
railroad. Others were meeting places for 
planning as well as the occasion for festival. 
To-day there are 24 denominations with a 
total membership of 5,000,000. The value 
of church property is estimated at $210,- 
000,000. 

The gift of the Negro to American music 
is the most known and accepted of his eul- 
tural contributions. Almost everyone 
agrees that it is one of the distinct elements 
of what might be called American culture. 
If the Spirituals are in essence folk melo- 
dies, Ragtime, the Blues and Jazz are, on 





the other hand, expressions of the urban 
way of life. Their secular, mocking, often 
sophisticated moods are characteristic of 
the city. Closely related are the free 
rhythms of such dances as the Cakewalk, 
the Pas Mala, the Charleston, Trucking and 
the Susie Q. Humor, merriment, song and 
dance thus serve as a foil against the de- 
humanizing effect of the machine. 

The average American can name seareely 
a half-dozen Negro authors. The faet is 
that special libraries like the Schonburg 
Collection of the New York Publie Library 
contain thousands of volumes by Negro 
writers. These works cover almost every 
field: history, politics, labor, scienee and 
folk-lore. This literature appears in vir- 
tually every literary form. 

Phillis Wheatley was the second woman 
poet of America. She was the first Negro 
woman poet, but not the first Negro poet. 
This honor goes to Jupiter Hammon. The 
long line of biographies, essays, novels, 
short stories and orations reached a high 
point in the ‘‘Negro.Renaissance’’ of the 
1920’s and continues to-day. The painting 
of Henry O. Tanner is best known in 
Europe. This is also true of the play-act- 
ing of Ira Aldridge and the play-writing of 
Victor Sejour, an intimate of Napoleon ITT. 

In one sense, perhaps, the greatest gift 
of the Negro to America has been aside 
from these more conerete contributions. 
In one way or another, he has stood, in 
every historic period, as a test of the sin- 
cerity, the real reality of the preachments 
of democracy. In the American Revolu- 
tion, when the bold Declaration of Inde- 
pendence asserted that ‘‘All men are 
created equal,’’ the question arose, ‘‘ What 
about the Negro?’’ Crispus Attucks, a 
mulatto, had been the first to fall in the 
Boston Massacre. Despite the hesitation 
and prejudice at first, some 3,000 Negroes 
fought on the American side in the War 
for Independence. George Washington 
said that they made good soldiers. Even 
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more fulsome praise Was accorded the black 


soldiers by Andrew Jackson, after the 
Battle of New Orleans. 

The great social and political issue of the 
19th century America 
was the question of slavery. This, 


its pseudo-science of inequality, proved to 


second quarter of 
with 


be a most stubborn and flagrant contradic- 
tion to the democratic ideal. It is not so 
well known that Negro newspapers, such 
as Freedom’s Journal and Walker’s Ap- 
peal, and Negro leaders, such as Douglass, 
Ward, were in 
movement, 


Garnett, Pennington and 
the forefront of the abolition 
which brought the nation back again to its 
path; the path moving toward freedom and 
equality for all. 

The American Civil War began as a war 
to save the Union and ended, also, in de- 
This 


another historic occasion for the Negro to 


stroving human slavery. furnished 


participate in pushing forward the fron- 


tiers of democracy. Some two hundred 


thousand Negroes fought with the Union 
At first these men had to fight for 


forces. 
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‘ onsen > bd 4 m4 > ° 
the ‘‘privilege’’ of dying for their eo). 


try; for the equal treatment accorded th. 


common soldier. The extension of 4) 
franchise through the Fourteenth aya 
Fifteenth amendments marked = anot} oy 


advance toward the America Dream. |) 
the first World War, the Negro rallied 
under the slogan ‘‘to make the world safe 
for democracy.’’ Three hundred Sixty- 
seven thousand Negroes were drafted ay! 
150,000 eventually went to France. Thus. 
while he was but 10 per cent. of the total! 
American population, he furnished 13 per 
cent. of the draftees. 

And so to-day, the drive for liberty, for 
security and for equality of opportunity is 
a broad struggle by and for the common 
man. Since the Negro, historically, has 
borne the brunt of these social denials, hie, 
perhaps, more than any other, appreciates 
the value and meaning of them all. The 
American Dream is the dream of the Negro 
The dream of the Negro is the dream of an 
America which guarantees, in the words of 
Douglass, ‘‘all rights for all.”’ 


DELIBERATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS OF 1940 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


SECRETARY, EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Tuis is the seventh annual compilation 
of deliberative committee reports in eduea- 
tion. The series now covers the period 
from 1933 to 1940. 

In the years 1938 and 1939 the Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission published a one- 
page digest of each deliberative committee 
report in a separate pamphlet. This prae- 
tice has been discontinued with the current 
year due to lack of funds, and the only 
summary to be published is the present 


article in ScuooL AND Society.’ 


1 Prepared for ScHOOL AND Society, December, 
1940. 

2 For preceding articles in the series, see SCHOOL 
May 9, 


AND Society for: 1936; April 17, 1937; 


While the brief material presented here 
will not serve the purpose of a reader who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the contents 
and recommendations of a particular re- 
port, it is hoped that the publication will 
be useful in meeting the needs of protes- 
sional workers who wish to keep informed 
concerning this aspect of educational 
trends. 

This review includes only the reports of 
deliberative national groups; executive, 
routine and progress reports are omitted. 

The reports have been organized accord- 
ing to five general areas of interest, follow- 





February 26, 1938; February 11, 1939, and August 
31, 1940. 
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the procedure of previous years. These 


., since 1935 are shown in Table I. 


rh 


“ve areas and the number of reports in each 


e reports for the past five vears are 


issified in Table IT according to the vari- 
is levels of education which they cover. 


lhe reports issued in 1940 were consid- 


ibly more numerous than usual. 


As in- 


ated by Table III, this is due largely to 


TABLE 


Number of reports 


of Investigation 19385 


and social back 


WROUMNEY 6-0 00's o 8 0 ee 7 ) 
inistration and 
NANCE 6G ances ss 4 5 
eacher personnel Ss a 
| personnel » € 7 
struction —— mate 
ils and methods. 10 11 
Potal ..ccicves 35 30 


TABLE 


1936 


1937 


19388 1959 


t+D 


Number of reports 





cational levels 1935 1936 1987 1988 1939 
mentary education 2 6 6 2 1 
condary education, 2 6 1 4 5 
yher education .. s 3 3 1 6 
ementary and se¢ 
RIN Fo ace cleren e8 12 " 11 9 15 
condary and higher O 1 4 0 
ementary, secon 
dary and higher .. 11 7 7 13 8 

‘| reer 35 30 32 33 35 

TABLE III 


Number of reports 


ganization 


rican Council on Educa 


tion Terese Tree 
American Youth Commis 
SIGUE (4.064 See eorn Sate a 
Other Committees, Com 


missions and Councils 
itional Edueation Associa- 
i ear ae ee oe ee 
American Association for 
Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Recreation .. 
American Association of 
School Administrators . 
partment of Elemen- 
tary School Principals . 
Educational Policies Com- 
MRINGION ooo reeked 
National Association of 
Secondary-School Prin 
CUBGIB 6 os 0nd oOo 
Departments and 
SORIIMIEUVOGN «6. 6s 04% eae 
ional Research Council 
tional Society for the 
Study of Edueation 
gressive Education Asso 
MEEIONS i occ eis dels 
Commission on the Secon- 
lary-School Curriculum 





John Dewey Society 
organizations 
Total 


to 


1939 


sy 


1940 


15 





1940 


10 


1940 


(11) 
( 4) 
¢ 3) 
t.-2) 
€-2) 
( 4) 
€ 3) 
( 9) 
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the completion of certain projects last year 
by the American Youth Commission and by 
the Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum. 


I. AIMs AND SoctAL BACKGROUND 


“Eduea 


Wash 


1. American Couneil on Edueation. 
tion and the National Defense,” 15 pp. 
ington, D. C.: the Council, 1940. 

Proposes principles for conserving educational 
values in times of emergency and for cooperation 
between the federal government and education in 
the mobilization of national defense. 

2. American Council on Edueation, American 
“Youth, Defense and the 
Washington, D. C.: 


Youth Commission. 
National Welfare,” 9 pp. 
the Couneil, 1940. 


““Tf as a people we are to adopt a measure pro 
viding for compulsory military training and ser 
vice, we should at the same time bring to an end 
all partial and hesitant handling of the immediate 
We 


should demonstrate that we are capable of moving 


needs of youth within the civilian population, 


as boldly and effectively to meet one set of needs 
as the other.’’ 

3. E. L. Kilpatrick, “Guideposts for Rural 
Youth,” 167 pp. 
Youth Commission. 


Prepared for the American 

Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
ean Couneil on Edueation, 1940. 
evaluation rural youth 


A 
programs. 


description and of 
Achievements in improving the lot of 
rural youth appear to depend on: (1) a local sur 
of needs; (2) a challenging, growing objee- 
(3) (4) 
tion of all agencies, and (5) participation by the 


vey 


tive; full use of local resources; coopera 


youth themselves. 
4. National Association of Seeondary-School 
“That 
Novem- 


the Association, 


Principals, Implementation Committee. 
All May Learn.” Bulletin 23: 1 
ber, 1939. Washington, D. C.: 
a department of the National Education Asso- 


745 5 


ciation. 

A handbook for secondary-school principals and 
teachers who are trying to adjust their school 
the of 
and interprets thought, research, and practice deal 


s to 


educational needs all youth. Summarizes 
ing with the problem of the educationally neglected 


youth in our schools to-day. 


Association, Commit- 


“Promoting 


Edueation 
Relations. 


National 
International 


5 
2. 


tee on 
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World Good Will in High Schools and Through 
Teachers’ Organizations,’ 39 
the Association, 1940. 


the Activities of 
pp. Washington, D. C.: 


Primarily a description of existing programs. 
The committee feels that the present international 
situation calls for no slackening of energy or 
change of purpose on the part of those who en- 
vision a world of international order and justice, 
On the contrary a realistic attitude should make 
educators see more clearly their role in bringing 


their vision of a world at peace into being. 

6. National Edueation Association, Depart- 
ment of Rural Edueation, Committee on Pro- 
“A Policy for Rural Eduea- 
Washington, 


gram and Poliey. 
tion in the United States,” 47 pp. 
D. C.: the Association, 1940. 


A guide in the development of state and local 
policies for rural schools. The report contains a 


definition of rural education; statements of the 
factors creating distinctive problems of education 
in rural areas; a brief analysis of these problems; 
and statements of principles, and procedures for 


achieving a sound program of rural education. 


7. National Edueation Association and Amer- 
School Administrators, 


“Edueation 


ican Association of 


Edueational Policies Commission. 


and the Defense of American Demoecraey,” 23 
pp. Washington, D, C.: the Commission, 1940, 


The response of education to the three impera- 


tives of national defense—military, economie and 


moral. Moral defense requires a clear understand- 
ing of the goals toward which this democracy 


aspires; abiding loyalties to its central values, and 
the resolution of domestic issues, such as unemploy- 


ment, which threaten our national unity. 
8. National Edueation Association and Amer- 
Sehool Administrators, 


Policies Commission. 


ican = Assoeiation§ of 


Educational “Edueation 
and EKeonomie Well-Being in American Demoe- 


Washington, D. C.: the Com- 


racy,” 227 pp. 
mission, 1940. 


A review of the evidence and expert opinion on 
the relation of education to the production, distri- 
bution and use of eeonomie goods and _ services. 
Recommends policies governing the amount, kind 
that 


the economie well-being of the American people. 


and distribution of education will maximize 


9, National Edueation Association and Amer- 
Sehool Administrators, 
Policies Commission. “For These 
Washington, D. C.: the 


igan Assoeiation of 
Edueational 
Americas,” 15 pp. 


Commission, 1940, 
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What should be the educational marks of rp) 
and lasting friendship among the Ameriean states? 
First, inter-American friendships must be based 
upon respect for the ideals and purposes of other 
Second, the teaching of inter 
Finally, 


the whole of adult education will have to be geared 


American states. 


American friendship must be realistic. 


into the program. 

10. White House Conferenee on Children jn 
“Children in a Democracy,” 86 
pp. General Report. Washington, D. C.: Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, 1940. 


a Democracy. 


Conferences on child welfare have been e¢alled 
under Presidential sponsorship decennially since 
1910. The 1940 Conference was the first to give 
extended attention to education. All the 
equalization of 


recom 


mendations stress opportunity; 


those on education are no exception, Thirty-four 
of the 98 recommendations deal directly with mat 


ters of education. 


II. ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


11. American Association for Health, Physi- 
eal Edueation, and Recreation, National Com- 
mittee on Preparedness. “A Plan for National 
Preparedness,” 4 pp. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, a department of the National Edu- 
eation Association, 1940. 

This plan for physical fitness includes health 
appraisal and follow-up; health instruction; healt! 
ful school regimen; physical education for all, with 
allotments ; 


greatly extended time recreation ; 
training for recreational service; national leader 
ship, and federal financial aid. 

12. American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Committee on Certification of Superin- 
tendents of Schools. “The Superintendent of 
Schools and His Work,” 48 pp. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, a department of the 


National Education Association, 1949. 


Case studies of 26 successful school superinten 
dents. Recommends state minimum requirements 
for school administrators, broader cultural educa 
tion for prospective educational leaders and_ the 
development of a code of ethics for superintendents 


of schools. 


13. Ameriean Council on Edueation, Ameri- 
xan Youth Commission, Committee on the Sur- 
vey of Publie Opinion. “What People Think 
About Youth and Edueation,” 220 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 1940. (Research Bulletin of the 
National Edueation Association, Volume 18, No. 


5, November 1940.) 
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cally, there is no substantial publie oppo 


to present school expenditures. There is, 
r, a considerable degree of publie indecision 
nfusion on edueational matters. These and 
onelusions lead the committee to urge more 


n to ‘‘eonstructive educational interpreta 


14. American Couneil on Edueation, Commit- 
on Implementation of Studies in Secondary 
“Edueational Studies and Their 
Washington, D. C.: the Couneil, 


Education. 
Use,” 76 pp. 
1940 
plementation is the process of giving effect to 
Enlight 


ed public opinion should ultimately determine 


recommendations of investigations. 


cational policies; freedom of investigation must 
reserved; the publie and the profession should 
th be better informed on new developments; co 


eration to this end among the investigating 


ies is recommended. 

Sehool Health Policies. 
Health Policies,” 16 pp. 
American Association for 


15. Committee on 
“Suggested Sehool 
Washington, D. C.: 
Health, Physieal Edueation and Reereation, a 
epartment of the National Edueation Associa- 

mn, 1940. 


Integrates views of many professional groups 
garding a healthful school environment; care of 
cidents and sudden sickness; prevention and ¢on- 
health 


education for 


of communicable disease; instruction 


nd examinations; special pupils 
needing medical and dental care and for physically 
indicapped pupils, and the in-service health-train 


r of teachers. 

16. National Researeh Council, Committee on 
“Broadeast Re- 
ceivers and Phonographs for Classroom Use,” 


New York: the Council, 1940. 


Scientifie Aids to Learning. 


64 pp. 


\ clear deseription of radio reception, answer- 
ng such questions as: Where should loudspeakers 
be located? Will a midget receiver be satisfactory 
for school use? The report outlines a set of speci- 
fications for the purehase of school receivers and 
phonographs, covering tone reproduction, electrical 
haracteristies, and other 


selectivity, sensitivity 


matters, 

17. National Research Council, Committee on 
“Central Sound 
New York: the 


Scientifie Aids to Learning. 
Svstems for Schools,” 69 pp. 
Couneil, 1940, 


A complete sound system in schools can do three 
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things: distribute sound created within the school 


to all rooms or to selected rooms; make recordings 
of radio programs or of programs created in the 


school and play these recordings; receive and re 
distribute within the school radio programs origi 


nating outside of the school. 


18. National Research Couneil, Committee on 
“Sound Reeording 


New York ‘ 


Seientitie Aids to Learning. 
Equipment for Schools,” 64 pp. 
the Couneil, 1940. 

A summary of what the recording art now has 
ready for school use ; what constitutes good school 


equipment, and what are the possible future trends. 


III. Treacher PERSONNEL 


19. American Couneil on Edueation, National 
“Report 


pp. 


Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
of the First Annual Administration,” 23 
New York: the Committee, 1940. 


The interplay of personality between teacher and 
pupils involves many intangibles. The fitness of a 
candidate with reference to these important intan 
gibles must often be sensed from a record of expe 
rience or by an interview. Many other important 
factors in teaching success, however, can be mea 


sured with high reliability and validity. 


20. National Edueation Association, Commit 
tee on Cooperatives. “Consumer Cooperatives,” 


39 pp. Washington, D. C.: the Assoeiation, 


1940. 


‘¢Cooperatives are essential instruments of edu 


cation. Unless the people have a share in the 


economic processes, they will not long have a share 


in the educational institutions. Cooperatives 


are essential for freedom. The present system is 


creating millions of proletarians and the route 


’ 


toward revolution is constantly opening.’ 


21. National Edueation Association, Commit- 
tee on Credit Unions. “How to 
Teacher Credit Unions,” 31 pp. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1940. 


Organize 


Teacher eredit unions are associations of indi 
member of a 
an employee of a loeal, 


They offer 


opportunity to make a systematic monthly saving 


viduals, each of whom must be a 


teachers association or 


county or state board of education. 
and to provide loans to members who may need 


them. 


22. National Edueation Association, Commit 


tee on Salaries. “Problems and Prineiples in 
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the Scheduling of Teachers’ Salaries,” 36 pp. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1940. 


sasic policies include: construction of schedules 
jointly by teachers, administrators, school board 
and public; elassification of teachers according to 
qualifications, regardless of grade level taught; 
equal pay for teachers of equivalent preparation, 
ratings 


Use of ‘‘efficiency’’ 


experience and load. 
as a basis for salary is deemed impractical. 

23. National Edueation Association, Comimit- 
tee on Supply, Preparation and Certifieation of 
Teachers. “A Platform of Principles: 
ing a National Concept of Teacher Edueation,” 


Suggest- 


6 pp. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1940. 
Teacher-education should have definite objee- 


tives, leading to an understanding of the major 
social problems of the day and developing leaders 
in the major areas and levels of learning, provid- 
ing for professional integration, including a defi- 
nite plan for the selection and guidance of pros- 


pective teachers. 


24. Progressive Edueation Association, John 
Dewey Society. “Teachers for Democracy,” 412 
pp. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940, 


This volume develops certain basie considera- 


tions which are relevant to teacher-edueation in 


Both the initial preparation and the in- 
Clear 


general. 
service training of teachers are discussed. 
expression is given to the importance of teacher- 


education in and for a democracy. 


IV. Pupm PERSONNEL 


25. Ameriean Council on Edueation, Ameri- 
“Community Responsi- 
Washington, D. C.: 


ean Youth Commission. 
bility for Youth,” 12 pp. 
the Commission, 1940. 


Local communities should turn attention to the 
problems of their own youth. The American com- 
munity is to-day falling far short of meeting youth 


needs. 


26. Ameriean Couneil on Edueation, Ameri- 


ean Youth Commission. “The Oceupational 
Adjustment of Youth,” 14 pp. Washington, 
D. C.: the Commission, 1940. 


The community is responsible for providing effee- 
tive guidance for youth with reference to oceupa- 
The 
ondary schools should be drastically reorganized to 


tional adjustment. curriculum of most see- 


increase the amount of occupational guidance, in- 


formation and training. Public employment. ser- 
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vices should be extended, and specialized service foy 
juniors should also be made available. 


27. American Council on Edueation, Amery} 
can Youth Commission. “Should Youth Organ- 
ize?” 7 pp. Washington, D. C.: the Commis. 
sion, 1940. 

Notwithstanding the current difficulties of youth 
Youth 
groups which aspire to comprehensiveness ust 


led organizations, they are here to stay. 


adopt policies suitable to a diversified and brosidly 
representative membership. 


28. Howard M. Bell, “Matching Youth snd 
Jobs,” 277 pp. Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. Washington, D. C.: Ameri 
can Council on Education, 1940. 


Three services are involved in oceupational ad 
justment: Guidance, preparation and placement. 
The federal government should expand its services 
through the Outlook Service, th 
Office of Education, the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the NYA and the CCC. 
kets must be closely studied. 
tion and general training should be provided by 
all schools; specialized training by some schools. 


Occupational 


Loeal labor mar 
Vocational explora 


29. John L. Bergstresser, “Counseling and the 
Changing Secondary-Sehool Curriculum,” 116 
pp. Prepared for the Committee on Implemen 
tation. Bulletin No. 91. 
National Association of Seeondary-Sehool Prin 
cipals, National Edueation Association, 1940. 


Washington, D. C.: 


Recommends that extensive modifications of the 
secondary-school program are essential; that the 
gap between leaving school and getting a job must 
be closed; that occupational adjustment is one of 
the most vital needs of youth; that the necessary 
differentiation of program can be aecomplisled 
without multiple systems of education or separate 
schools for different ability groups. 


30. M. M. Chambers, “The Community and 
Its Young People,” 36 pp. A report prepared 
for the American Youth Commission. Washi- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Edueation, 
1940. 


After summarizing the relationship of you 
problems to community organization and employ 
ment, education, health, recreation and govern 
ment, the volume concludes with suggestions for 
youth activities in their own interest. ‘‘ The 
watchword for youth is socially useful work—gooi 
work in school or college, good work in public or 


th 
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employment, volunteer service that makes 


mmunity better or happier.’’ 


31. Allison Davis and John Dollard, “Chil- 
dren of Bondage,” 299 pp. A report prepared 
‘or the American Youth Commission. Wash- 
neton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1940. 

4 child with a black skin has the ecards stacked 
nst him. The motivation of the Negro child 
earn desirable habits is necessarily weak, since 
pper caste either does not reward his efforts 
does the white child’s, or it constantly pun- 
Effective learning demands rewards 
portionate to the effort of the learner. The 
system withholds these rewards from Negro 


s them. 


lren, 


32. National Association of Deans of Women. 

“The Head Resident on College and University 

Campuses,” 11 pp. Washington, D. C.: the 

Association, a department of the National Edu- 
tional Association, 1940. 


lhe major functions of the head resident should 


late to individual counseling and guidance. 


Other functions include managerial responsibilities, 
ip guidance, and record keeping. The trend is 


ard professionalizing this position. 


33. National Edueation Association, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, Editorial 
Committee for the 1940 Yearbook. “Meeting 
Special Needs of the Individual Child,” 736 pp. 
Vineteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the 
Department, 1940. 


\ survey of progress and practice by the ele- 
mentary school in suiting educational programs to 
ed characteristics and needs. Includes discus- 
sions of child study and guidance, meeting indi- 
lual needs in general classes and providing ap- 
priate educational opportunity for children with 





superior ability, inferior ability, physical, cultural 
economic handicaps and personality problems. 


34. National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. “Intelligenee: Its Nature and Nurture,” 
71 pp. (Part I); 409 pp. (Part II). Thirty- 
Vinth Yearbook, Parts I and II. Bloomington, 
lil.: Publie Sehool Publishing Co., 1940. 


\ technical consideration of the nature-nurture 
supplementing the society’s Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook (1928). The problem is ap- 
proached with the aim of discovering the limits 
f environmental affecting mental 
Part I contains expository material; 
Part II presents research. 


problem, 


influence in 


growth. 
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35. Ira DeA. Reid, “In a Minor Key,” 134 
pp. A report prepared for the American Youth 
Commission. Washington, D. C.: 
Couneil on Edueation, 1940. 


American 


Largely a factual review in which reeommenda- 
tions are implied rather than stated. Deals with 
the American Negro in terms of his health and 
longevity, home life, education, occupations, recre 
economic status and religious 


legal and 
affiliations. 


ation, 


36. Caroline Zachry and Margaret Lighty, 
“Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence,” 558 pp. 
Prepared for the Commission on Secondary 
Sehool Curriculum, Progressive Edueation <As- 
New York: D. 


sociation, Appleton-Century 


Co., 1940. 

The tasks of life-adjustment in adolescence are 
discussed in the light of interacting personal and 
cultural demands both in the previous experience 
of the young person and in the present. Case his 
tories and quoted opinion are used by way of illus 
tration. The potential function of the educator 
in helping the adolescent toward adjustments is 


indicated. 


V. INSTRUCTION—MATERIALS AND 
MetTHops 

Association of Sehool Admin- 

Safety 
Highteenth Year- 
the Association, a 


37. American 
istrators, Commission on Edueation. 
“Safety Education,” 544 pp. 
book. Washington, D. C.: 
department of the National Education Associa- 


tion, 1940. 


Safety education is not limited to traffie safety 
and driver-training. Injury received in recreation, 
work, home and school must also receive attention. 
There are areas of safety education to be furthered 
by various non-school agencies as well as by the 
schools. Suggestions are offered for educators to 
be utilized in safety instruction and in coordinating 


with other agencies. 


38. American Council on Edueation, Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, Special Committee on 


“What the 


the Seeondary Sehool Curriculum. 


High Sehools Ought to Teach,” 36 pp. Wash 
ington, D. C.: the Couneil, 1940. 
Against an historical background, this report 


proposes a reorganized secondary education which 
is part of the general education provided for all 
children and youth. Emphasizes the need for ad 
vanced study of reading in the secondary schools; 


emphasis on work as part of the curriculum; in- 
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struction in the social studies and in personal probk- 
lems, and the preparation of new teaching mate- 
rials. Ineludes a criticism of some conventional 
subjects of instruction, particularly in the ninth 


grade. 


39. American Council on Edueation, Coim- 


Edueation. 


464 pp. 


mittee on Reading in General 
“Reading in General Edueation,” 


Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1940. 


A eritical status, recent 
trends and current issues in reading, with special 


Cur- 


study of the present 
reference to high schools and junior colleges. 
rent practice in the improvement of reading lags 
far behind 


and possible. 


what has been shown to be desirable 
Suggests that schools and colleges 
attack their reading problems and develop reading 


programs adapted to their needs. 


40. Edward Landy and Others. “Oceupa- 
tional Adjustment and the School,” 154 pp. A 
report to the Implementation Commission of the 
National Assoeiation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, a department of the National Edueation 
Washington, D. C.: 


Association. the Assoeia- 


tion, 1940. 


A study of occupational adjustment of youth in 
six communities. Schools should see to it that each 
youth is given opportunity to assume self-responsi- 
bility in real job situations, Schools should make 


their methods of training known to employers. 
Teachers and pupils should become more acutely 
aware of the need for planning as a basis of oecu- 


pational adjustment. 


41. Mathematieal Association of America and 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematies, 
Joint Commission on the Place of Mathematies 

“The Place of Mathe- 
maties in Secondary Education,” 253 pp. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1940. 


in Seeondary Schools. 


Mathematies provides training in clear thinking; 
transmits a large body of information that is of 
unquestioned immediate utility; develops skills of 
mathematical operation which are neeessary in 
adult life, and eneourages attitudes with respect 
to accuracy and expertness. Mathematies should 
have a prominent place in secondary education with 
ample provision for courses beyond the required 


minima. 
42. National Edueation Association, Depart- 
ment of Elementary Sehool Principals, Commit- 


tee on Visual Edueation. “Visual Edueation,” 
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96 pp. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 


1940. 


A general survey of the possibilities of visu,] 
education in elementary schools, including an ay 
praisal of visual eduecation’s contributions to bough 
ing and learning, to curriculum construction and 
to public relations. 


43. National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instrue- 
“Newer Instructional Practiees of Prom. 
ise,” 379 pp. Twelfth Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C.: the Department, 1939. 


tion. 


Although still in the experimental stage, the 
newer instructional practices are already causing 
supervisory procedures to be modified. Super- 
visory techniques are becoming more cooperative, 
more democratic, more objective, more compri 
hensive and more experimental. Those supervisory 
techniques that capitalize the talents of teachers 


should be widely used. 


44. National Edueation Association — and 
American Association of Sehool Administrators, 
Edueational Policies Commission. “Learning 
the Ways of Democraey: A Case Book in Civic 
Education,” 486 pp. Washington, D. C.: the 


Commission, 1940. 


The findings of a comprehensive field study of 
civie education in 90 selected secondary schools, to- 
gether with recommendataions, appraisal, descrip- 
tions of superior programs and a check-list for 


individual schools. 


45. National Edueation Association — and 
American Medical Association, Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Edueation with the Co- 
operation of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene and the American Orthopsychiatric 
“Mental Hygiene in the Class- 


Washington, D. C.: the Com- 


Association. 
room,” 70 pp. 
mittee, 1940. 
The report consists primarily of a series of 55 
descriptions of conerete mental hygiene problems 
After a description of 
each case, three possible means of handling the 
The advantages and disad 
vantages of each procedure are analyzed and one 
of the three proceedures is indicated as preferred 


in educational practice. 


problems are stated. 


practice. 

46. Progressive Edueation Association, Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum, Com- 
mittee on the Funetion of Art in General Edu- 
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ary 8, 
tion. “Visual Arts in General Edueation,” 
166 pp. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1940. 

Examines the teaching of art in its relation to 
general education and to the growth of the indi 
vidual. 


rich the student ’s experience and provide a more 


Suggests methods of teaching that will 


itelligent understanding of the implications of art 


‘or living in a democracy. 


47. Progressive Edueation Association, Com- 
mission on Seeondary School Curriculum, Com- 


Edueation. “Language in General Edueation,” 


226 pp. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1940. 

Language is not only communication but also an 
expression of personality and a set of symbols for 
the ideas current The book makes 
clear the interdependence of language study and 


in our world. 


the study of history, science, mathematics and other 
subjects. Teachers of subjects other than English 


share to some extent the responsibility for language 


instruction. 


48. Progressive Edueation Association, Com- 
mission on Secondary School Currieulum, Com- 
mittee on the Function of Mathematies in Gen- 
“Mathematies in General Edu- 
New York: 133 


eral Edueation, 
422 pp. 
Century Co., 1940. 


4 ” 
Callon, 


Appleton- 
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Outlines a basie philosophy of mathematics 
teaching and discusses the role of the teacher of 
mathematies in the achievement of the aims of gen 
eral education. Explains the nature of mathe 
maties and reviews its evolutionary development in 


response to human needs. 

49. Progressive Edueation Association, Com 
mission on Seeondary School Curriculum, Com- 
mittee on the Funetion of the Soeial Studies in 
“Social Studies in General 


New York: D. Appleton 


General Edueation, 

Edueation,” 401 pp. 

Century Co., 1940. 
The book 


general education of contemporary social cireum 


first considers the implications for 


stances and of the characteristics of adolescence. 
It then examines certain basic areas of human rela 
+ 


tionships, especially as they relate to outstanding 


adolescent problems and needs. Next, it discusses 
a variety of approaches to the teaching of the 
social studies. Finally, it deals with the problems 
of evaluation. The social studies are a part of 


general education, involving the entire school. 

50. Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Edueation. “Instruction in English in Engi- 
Colleges.” Journal of 
Education, Supplement to New Series, Vol. 
XXX, No. 10, p. 102. 
Pa., 1940. 


Collection of facts and opinions, with suggestions 


neering Engineering 


University of Pittsburgh, 


for bettering conditions of instruction. 


EVENTS 


HIGH-SCHOOL DELEGATES TO 
NATION-WIDE MEETINGS 


In The House, 1940, 
Ellen Boothroyd Brogue presents the ease for 


Clearing December, 
the National Assoeiation of Seeondary-School 
Principals of the NEA in their stand against the 
attendance of high-school pupils at national 
conventions. 

Speaking broadly, the NASSP thinks that the 
participation of high-school students in such 
meetings and in contests is “not eondueive to the 
best interests” of the schools they represent. 
The recognition won for the school and commu- 
nity by a few individuals is a “reflected splen- 
dor,” and while the community should take 
pride in its high school, the pride should have as 


its souree “something more substantial” than 


the prestige gained by one or a few students in 


a nation-wide extracurricular contest. The sue- 


cessful contestant may have had unusual ability 
or a favorable background, or he may have spent 
more of his own time and the time of his instrue- 
tors than was rightly expended on extracurrieu- 
lar activities that should take 
the wind out of the sails of a community puffed 
With 


the exception of the Latin contests sponsored by 


considerations 
up by the vietory of such a competitor. 


the University Classical League of the state of 
Illinois, contests always concern extracurricular 
activities. 

Mrs. Brogue charges that contestants are gen 
erally forbidden to take part in extracurricular 
activities other than the one chosen for the na 
tional competition and, moreover, are sometimes 
encouraged to reduce their attention to the pre- 
scribed curriculum to a minimum, lest they fail 
in the contest. 

The parents of high-school contestants, Mrs. 
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Brogue points out, often disapprove of the long 
trips by bus or train, partly because the chaper- 
onage is not considered “competent” ; partly be- 
cause the expense is never fully borne by the 
“activities? fund.” Other parents, to be sure, 
are in favor of the national conventions, believ- 
ing that the experience away from home and 
under the spell and thrill of a large assembly is 
part of a broad-based education. It all depends 
on the parents. The NASSP agrees with the 
former group that “these experiences would 
better be deferred until the pupils have attained 
a more mature age.” 

Mrs. Brogue cites the National High-School 
Musie Contest as an illustration of the weak- 
nesses that have caused administrators to look 
with disfavor upon all such projects. The musie 
departments in some high schools, because of the 
national contest, have been stimulated to the 
disadvantage of other departments in the ex- 
penditure of both Mrs. 
Brogue, as the representative of the NASSP, 
insists that “the ego of both the faculty and the 
pupil musicians could be satisfied in district, or 


time and money. 


at most, state contests,” thus saving “a vast 


amount of time and expense.” She appreciates 
the fact that the stimulation of musie organiza- 
tions has been of great value in making a eom- 
munity thinks that the 


series of contests in the subject “was devised 


music-conselous, but 


solely for the benefit of music teachers and 
directors.” 

The National Scholastie Press Association, 
which holds three- to four-day annual confer- 
ences, also comes under Mrs. Brogue’s eritical 
eye. To travel “two thirds of the distance across 
the continent” and take more than a week “in 


is not the 


absence from their legitimate studies’ 
equivalent in value to the benefit of regular 
Much of the time is spent in 
If parents 


work in school. 
“social activities and sight-seeing.” 
desire pleasure trips for their sons or daughters, 
they should be given during vacation, while dur- 
ing the academic year both work and play should 
be provided locally for all students, not for a 
favored few. 

The committee on pupil activities is eonsid- 
ering the advisability of meeting the needs of 
students through a national organization with- 
Enthusiasm for 


out the national convention. 


oratorical contests does not have to be fed by 
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When these con- 
tests were at their zenith of popularity, the, 
did not have national “meets.” The inspiration 
such contests furnish, moreover, could be given 


long-distance performances. 


to greater numbers if the cost of long journeys 
were eliminated. The state associations of see- 
ondary-school principals, supervising the loca] 
conferences, could prevent the commereialisi 
that often dominates the large convention at the 
expense of its value as an educational enterprise, 


THE EDITOR OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 
ON THE NAM’S SURVEY OF 
TEXT-BOOKS 

IN ScnHoo. AND Society, January 18, the 
statement of fourteen staff members of the Har 
vard Graduate School of Edueation eoneerning 
the analysis of text-books in the social studies 
by Ralph W. Robey, a project of the Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers, was quoted in 
part. In the same number, I. L. Kandel, pro 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, questioned the evident assumption 
on the part of the NAM that pupils are seriously 
affected by the text-books they use in sehools. 

Reprinted in the February number of Sociu/ 
Education Harvard statement 
and a “reassuring” reply thereto by the NAM. 


are the in full 
There is also reprinted the announcement 0! 
the NAM’s investigation of 800 text-book~ i: 
the social studies and of a program designed 
to effect cooperation with schools in the prese: 
tation of “the private-enterprise system .. . as 


an indispensable concept of the American way 
of life.” 

Erling M. Hunt, professor of history, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, and editor ot 
Social Education, points out that the first news- 
paper reports of the NAM statements “suggest 
an aggressive pressure group” of narrow ani 
militant views, but that, when read in full, they 
“imply a far more publie-spirited interest 1 


education.” Dr. Hunt goes on to say: 


Social-studies teachers and other educators should 
not object to any honest and fair-minded effort to 
acquaint the public with what we teach and how 
we teach it.... We are fully convinced of the 
advantages of American democracy. . . . The 
achievements of the American private-enterprise 
system are, we well know, made clear in text-hooks 
at all instructional levels, and we recall that the 
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f view of the text-books has been so favor 
to capital and free enterprise that organized 
- has protested repeatedly against a one-sided 
sentation. 
Any representative body of excerpts from 
social-studies text-books will show conservative 
ngs and frequent overemphasis on the very 
tudes that the first statement of the Manufac 
rs proposes to protect and promote. 
If they [Dr. Robey and his associates] have 
ved or approached that degree of objectivity 
whieh Dr. Robey lays claim and which the Na 
Association endorses, perhaps there is little 
ise for coneern. If the delicate and all but im 
e task of excerpting objectively must be 
formed, we ean at least welcome the application 


otk 


‘a more reasonable and competent scholarship 
an characterized the article on ‘‘ Treason in the 
‘extbooks’’ in the September issue of the Amer- 


Legion Magazine. 


Dr. Hunt agrees with the Harvard professors, 
however, that, regardless of objectivity of ap- 
proach and aeecomplishment, there is “the pos- 
sibility of abuse by irresponsible individuals or 

( ups.” 

THE TOWSON STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE CELEBRATES ITS 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
Tue State Teachers College at Towson (Md.) 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary on Janu- 
ry 19 in a Founders Day program, which in- 
cluded an aeademie procession, orchestral and 
clee-club musie, the presentation of the presi- 
dent’s portrait (gift of the class of 1904) and an 
address by A. L. Crabb, professor of education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, on the 
ibject, “The Business of Teachers Is to Teach.” 
The college was founded in 1866 as the Mary- 
land State Normal School. At that time there 
were few normal schools in the country, but dur- 
ing the fall of 1865, the first principal, MaeFad- 
den Alexander Newell, an Irishman, graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, visited those that were 
well established in the East for study of methods 
ind equipment and on January 15, 1866, opened 
the Maryland State Normal School in rented 
rooms in Red Men’s Hall, Baltimore. Eleven 
students registered on that day, but by the close 
of the session in June, forty-eight had enrolled. 
One of the eleven original students, Sarah FE. 
fichmond, never left the school until her death 
1 1921. As instruetor, vice-principal, principal 
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dean she rounded out a_ fitty-five-year 


Another of the first small student body, 


and 
service. 
Mary Newell, daughter of the first prineipal, 
taught in the school for seventeen years, 1868 
1885. The school had its mest notable develop- 
ment under the principalship of Lida Lee Tall, 
now president emeritus, and under the added 
leadership of Albert S. Cook, who has been state 
superintendent of schools since 1920. 

In 1934, by legislative act, the school became 
State Teachers College, offering a four-year eur- 
The 


present president, M. Theresa Wiedefeld, a grad 


riculum and granting the bachelor’s degree. 


uate of the school in 1904, succeeded Dr. Tall in 
1938. 
leges, one of which (at Bowie) is for Negro stu- 


Maryland now has four state teachers e¢ol- 
dents. All the teachers colleges prepare teachers 
for the elementary schools only. The college at 
Towson is both the oldest and the largest. It 
has a large and beautiful campus almost border 
ing the Baltimore city limits, and its buildings, 
although erected twenty years ago, are still re- 
garded as among the best in the country for 
their purposes. 
A MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 

THE National Couneil of Edueation will meet 
in Atlantie City, February 24-25, in the musie 
room of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, with the presi- 
dent, Louis A. Peehstein, dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cineinnati, presiding. 

On Monday, February 24, Carter V. 


professor of education, University of Cincinnati, 


Good, 


will address the council on “Edueational Prog 
ress during the Past Year.” Following the ad- 
dress there will be diseussion from the floor. At 
the same session there will be a diseussion of the 
topic, “A Policy for Adult Edueation,” led by 
Malcolm S. MacLean, president, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Virginia. The following will participate: 
Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Malcolm G. Little, Training Division, 
Tennessee Valley Authority; Floyd W. Reeves, 
American Edueation, Washington, 
D. C.; Gladys Wiggins, College of Edueation, 
Robert Sutherland, 


University of Texas; Arthur E. Bestor, Chau- 


Couneil on 


University of Maryland; 


tauqua Institute, N. Y. There will also be in- 
formal diseussion from the floor. 

At the second session on Tuesday, February 
25, the theme will be “Education and the World 
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Crisis.” A report will be presented by the Com- 
mittee on Edueational Recommendations, com- 
posed of Frank N. Freeman, dean, School of 
Edueation, University of California, chairman, 
William G. Carr, W. W. Charters, George 8. 
Counts, Newton Edwards, Carter V. Good, Ben 
G. Graham, Charles H. Judd, Paul R. Mort, 
Floyd W. Reeves, John W. Sexson, Frank W. 
Thomas, Goodwin B. Watson and Helen Brad- 
ley. Special features of the report will be talks 
by Frank W. Thomas, president, Fresno (Calif.) 
State College, on “General Edueation and Citi- 
zenship”; by Newton Edwards, professor of the 
history of edueation, University of Chieago, on 
“The Challenge to Educational Statesmanship,” 
and by Goodwin B. Watson, protessor ot eduea- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
Total Detense.” 


These addresses will be followed by discussion 


“Kdueation for Long-Term 
from the floor. 


The second session will end with a business 


meeting, open only to council members. 


CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


A FoUR-DAY meeting, February 19-22, of the 
National Guidance Association will be held in 
Atlantie City at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. The 
time will be devoted not only to the essential 
topie of vocational guidance but also to that of 
national defense, now so intimately connected 
with it. 

Mary P. Corre, president of the association, 
will welcome the delegates at the opening session 
on Thursday, February 20, and will preside at 
the annual banquet in the evening. 

Elsa G. Beeker, 
committee, will explain the various features of 


chairman of the program 


the convention of this year, in which “guidance 
groups made up of a dozen public and private 
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agencies” will hold panel diseussions on such 
topics as occupational research, the use of psy- 
chological tests, securing rural occupational in- 
formation and “special needs of research and 
information 


dissemination of occupational 


’ 


among Negroes and others.” The five general] 
sessions of the convention are so planned as to 
give every one an opportunity “to cover the dis- 
cussion of major guidance functions within each 
session.” Regardless of what the chief interest 
of any particular group may be, it has been in- 
vited to enter into the discussions. 

William W. Alexander, administrative assis- 
tant to the Advisory Commission of the Council 
on National Defense (Washington, D. C.), will 
give the opening address, “The National Gui- 
dance Program—A Challenge to 
Guidance Workers.” 

At the banquet, George N. Shuster, recently 
inducted into the presidency of Hunter College 
(New York City), whose subject will be an- 
nounced later, will address the assembly. Dr. 
Shuster has made an intensive study of post-war 
problems in the Germany of the Weimar Re- 


Voeational 


public. 

Others who are scheduled to participate in 
the programs are: A. F. Hinrichs, aeting com- 
missioner of labor statisties, U. S. Department 
of Labor; Athur J. Jones, professor of sec- 
ondary education, University of Pennsylvania; 
Jerome H. Bentley, activity secretary of the 
New York City YMCA; James Creese, vice 
president, Stevens Institute of Technology (Ho- 
boken, N. J.); Harry A. Jager, chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, U. 5. 
Oftice of Eudeation; Ambrose Caliver, specialist 
in the education of Negroes, U. S. Office of 
Edueation, and Paul W. Chapman, dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the University of Georgia. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


IN the report, “The Pasadena Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges,” SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 25, the position of the newly 
elected vice-president of the association, Charles 
Kk. Diehl, was given as president of South- 
western College, Winfield, Kans. Dr. Diehl is 
president of Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Wi.uiAM Lyon PHELPs, professor emeritus of 
English literature, Yale University, has been 
appointed director of the Hall of Fame tor 
Great Americans, succeeding the late John H. 


Finley. Dr. Phelps is the fourth director of 
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Hall of Fame, which was founded in 1900. 

His first official activities will be concerned with 
preparation of the program for the dedica- 

» of the bust of Stephen Collins Foster, on 


} occasion he will be master of ceremonies. 


FREDERICK has been appointed spe- 
n secondary education for national de- 


nse, U. S. Office of Edueation. 


Ratpu B. Jones, who has been principal of 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Junior High School for 


he past three years, has been appointed com- 
missioner of edueation for Arkansas to sueceed 
| HH. Alford. 

Isaac C. Sutton has been appointed state 


ith administrator for Pennsylvania, suecceed- 
Walter 8. 
Judge Sutton was state director of the 


Cowing, who has served since 


1027 
| 4 


NYA in Pennsylvania (1935-37) and consul- 
tant, 1937-41. 


CLaupE L. Kup, superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca (N. Y.), has been made state director of 
civic education for national defense for out-of- 
chool youth and has been granted a leave of 
to June 30. The program of this new 
veney will be directed by Wilham A. Eddy, 


mer president of Hobart College (Geneva), 


ysence 


chairman of the executive committee. 


ArtHuur J. Ryan, who has been serving the 
New York Institution for the Blind as director 
of guidance, is now head of the counseling and 
employment service of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, New York City. 

ELpDA Ross, of Temple University, has been 

imed professor of nutrition and director of 
the School of Home Economies, Simmons Col- 
She suceeeds Alice F. Blood, who 
s retiring in June after a service as old as the 
Kenneth L. Mark, director of the 
School of General Seience, who also began his 


leve, Boston. 
college itself. 


work when the college opened in 1903, is retiring 
this year. 

KATHRYN ELIZABETH SMITH, one of the au- 
thors of “More Adventure, Book IV, Progress 


Reading,” has been appointed second-grade 


critic teacher, Training School, Western Illinois 


NS 


tate Teachers College, Macomb. 


k. L. Lucas, head of the department of geol- 
ey, Phillips University (Enid, Okla.), has be- 
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come associate protessor of geology at the Uni- 


versity of Oklahoma. 


MAarGARET Brownson has been 
supervisor of music, Training School, San Diego 


(Calif.) State College. 


appointed 


HALE Pickett has been appointed head of the 
department of mathematics, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa. 

CHARLES P. BLACKMORE has been made assis 
tant professor of social science, Middle Georgia 
College, Cochran. 

JEANNETTE ROEMMELE has been named assis 
tant professor of home economics, Brenau Col 


lege, Gainesville, Ga. 


BertTHa B. SCHWABLE, associate director, de 


partment of kindergarten education, State 
Teachers College, Winona (Minn.), has been 


advanced to the directorship. 


GRETCHEN WULFING, director of elementary 
edueation, Redlands (Calif.), has become kin- 


dergarten-primary supervisor, Oakland, Calif. 


CLAIRE I, WEIGT has been appointed assistant 
professor of the dance, University of Georgia. 


ConRAD M. ARENSBERG, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been appointed 


chairman of the new department of anthro- 
pology and sociology, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
well known for his 


lege. Dr. Arensberg ‘is 


anthropological and sociological research in Eire. 


Ray Forrester has been made acting assis- 
tant professor of law, Tulane University. 


ARTHUR C. COLE, professor of history, Grad 
uate School, Western Reserve University, is vis- 
iting professor at Columbia University for the 
second semester of the current year. He will 
give courses in recent American history and con- 


duct seminars in “fields since the Civil War.” 


GrEoRGE A. Heatu, who has been serving as 
superintendent of schools, White Deer (Tex.), 
for six years, has been appointed superintendent 
of schools, Midland (Tex.), and will take up his 
He succeeds W. W. Lackey, 
whose contract will expire June 30. Mr. Lackey 
has been superintendent at Midland for thirty 


duties July 1. 


five years. 


JAMES LUTHER, senior-high-school superinten 
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dent, Antigo (Wise.), has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Delavan, Wise. He 
T. J. Jenson. 


sueceeds 


Epwin Lowe has been appointed superinten- 
dent of publie schools, Bowbells, N. D. His 
predecessor, L. A. King, who resigned at Christ- 


mas, is now superintendent at Harvey, N. D. 


K. C. Ray, who will have finished a three-year 
contract as superintendent of schools, Zanesville 
(Ohio), next fall, has been reelected for a five- 
year period. 
tative from Morgan County, 1928-32. 


Mr. Ray was legislative represen- 


ALLEN P. 


intendent of 


BURKHARDT, who has been super- 
Norfolk (Nebr.), 


1931, has been reelected for an additional three- 


schools, since 


year term. 


CLARENCE W. FaiLor has been appointed di- 
rector of guidance, Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) publie 


schools. 


Lois WauN-E?TaA BELLINGER Is director of gui- 
danee and sehoo! psychologist, pubhie schools, 


Manhasset, N. Y. 


LAURENCE E. TOMLINSON will become asso- 
ciate librarian, Baylor University (Waco, Tex.), 


on March 1, 1941. 


CHARLES EK. Beury, who has been president 
of Temple University sinee 1926, when Russell 
H. Conwell, founder of the university, died, has 


announced his intention of resigning next fall. 


NELSON P. 


College (New York), for the past two years, has 


MrAD, acting president of City 


voluntarily relinquished administrative duties 
and has returned to his former position as head 
of the history department. 


Me; 2. 


of schools, 


GRIFFIN, who has been superintendent 
Milwaukee (Wise.) for 


twenty-four years, has announced that he will 


County, 


not seek reelection in the spring. 


C. E. Byers, superintendent of schools, Hunt- 
ington (Ind.), has resigned. He will be sue- 
ceeded, August 1, 1941, by H. Burton Stephan, 
Mr. 
for five 
He had taught in Blair County (Pa.) 
Huntington for thirty 


principal of the Huntington High School. 
Byers has served as superintendent 
years. 
and in 


for six years 


years, twenty-five of which were given to the 


teaching of high-school senior English. 
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Recent Deaths 
P. O. PeTerson, director of the Peterson sys 
tem of penmanship, which is used in many pub 





lie schools of Ohio and Pennsylvania, died, 


January 26, at the age of sixty-four years. 


Daisy Lorp, the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Teachers Association for many years, 
president of the NEA Department of (| 


room Teachers (1934-35), president of the Stat 


president of 


Classroom Teachers Department for many yeurs, 
NEA state direetor (1937-40) and _ vice-pres 
dent of the NEA, died in Waterbury, Janu ry 


oO7 


al. 


FRANK A. BEARDSLEY, supervisor of manu 
training, Bayonne (N. J.) publie-sehool system, 
died, January 29, at the age of seventy vear- 


Mr. Beardsley had served the schools since 1910 


CHRISTINA W. WAYMAN, who, until her retin 
ment five years ago, had been head of Foxcrof: 
School (Washington, D. C.) for twenty-tw 
years, died, January 29. Miss Wayman, a na 
tive of Dundee (Scotland), was seventy-sever 
years old at the time of her death. 

Don OpDELL SHELTON, founder and president 
of the National Bible Institute (New York 
City), “a Christian foundation, 
chartered by the Regents of New York Stat 


educational 


for the training of young men and women for 


foreign and domestie missionary service,” sui 


Pe 
t=) 
fered a stroke on January 26 and died, Janu 
29, at the 
Among Dr. Shelton’s many works are: “Higher 
Ideals of Christian Stewardship,” “The Publi 
Use of the Bible,” “The Killing Sin,” “The Bible 
Modern “A Guidanes 
through Life’s Contradictions.” 


ary age of seventy-three years. 


and Civilization” and 

NATHAN Apport, who retired twelve years ago 
as professor of law, Columbia University, after 
fifteen years of service, died, January 29, at the 
age of eighty-six years. Professor Abbott was 
an authority on the Greeks, their language, |it- 
erature and customs. He had taught law at thi 
University of Michigan, Northwestern Univer- 
sity and Stanford University before going to 
Columbia University. 

IRENE TANNER Myers, who served as dean 0! 
women, Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.), 
for fifteen years and in the same eapacity at 
Oecidental College (Los Angeles) for the same 
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of time, retiring in 1934, died, January 
the age of seventy years. Dr. Myers was 
the first women admitted to Yale Univer- 


on an equal footing with men. 





Hlexry RAYMOND Brush, professor of French 
chairman of the foreign-language group, 
California, sueeumbed 


University of Southern 


heart attack, January 31. Prior to his eon 
i with the university, he had taught in the 
blic schools of Cleveland and Ashland (Ohio) 
at Hope College, Holland, Mich. He was 
the Modern Language Association of 


ve 10 


America and other edueational bodies. Dr. 


was eighty-two years old at the time of 


Moses SOLOVEITCHIK, senior professor 
(New York 


, since 1929, and known internationally as 


the Talmud, Yeshiva College 
n authority on the subject, died, January 31, 
Dr. Soloveitchik, 


Russian born and seion of Rabbinieal stock, left 


the age of sixty-two years. 


the directorship of Tachkemoni, the Rabbinical 

College of Warsaw, when he came to the United 

States. He was preparing a book on Talmudic 
eat the time of his death. 


BeRNARD PARKER HAIGH, professor of ap 

mechanies, Royal Naval College (Green- 
ch, England), inventor of scientifie imstru- 
ents and testing machines, writer on subjects 
a technical nature and an expert on welding, 
ed in London, January 31, at the age of fifty- 
He had been at the Royal Naval 
since 1921. 


X Vvears. 


College 


ELLEN Moors, former dean of women, Han 
ver (Ind.) College, died, February 1, at the 
of fifty-two years. 


Horace LeonArD Hows, professor of elinical 


thodontia, Harvard Dental School, for more 
twenty years, died, February 1, at the age 
One of Dr. 
ears was Henry Dunster, first president of 


Harvard College. 


sixty-slx years. Howe’s fore 


GEORGE EpGar VINCENT, son of Bishop John 
Iley] Vincent, one of the founders of the Chau 
iqua System, died, February 1, at the age of 
eventy-six years. Dr. Vineent’s long and active 
vice as educator, administrator, lecturer and 


moa 


imanitarian began at an early age. He was 


red in the Chautauqua tradition, was editor of 
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the Chautauqua Press in 1886, served as vice- 
president of the Chautauqua System (1888-98), 
Institution 


as president of the Chautauqua 


(1907-15) and as honorary president, 1915-37. 
He served the University of Chicago as assis 
tant, instructor, assistant professor and full pro 
fessor. In 1911, he was ealled to the presideney 
of the University of Minnesota, a position that 
he held until 1917, when he became president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. He retired in 1929. 
He was the author of “Social Mind and Eduea- 
tion” and joint author with Albion Woodbury 
Small of “An Introduction to the Study of 


Society.” 


Rosert C. Brooks, a widely known edueator 
and author in the field of politieal and soeial 
science, died, February 2, at the age of sixty-six 
years and fifty-one weeks. Dr. Brooks went to 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College in 1904 as Joseph 
Wharton professor of economies, a post that he 
held until 1908, when he accepted a professor 
ship in political science at the University of 
Cineinnati. Returning to Swarthmore College 
in 1912, again as Joseph Wharton professor, 
he remained there until his death. 

IRVING GINGRICH, professor of music, School] 
of Music, DePauw University, died, February 2, 
at the age of sixty-five years. 

FRANK A. 
Rhode Island 


denee), died, 


JACKSON, former 
College of 


February 3. 


president of 
Pharmacy (Provi 
He was eighty-nine 


vears of age. 


Coming Events 


Tue twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Association of Deans of Women will 
be held at Haddon Hall, Atlantie City, Febru 
ary 18-21. 


nounced by Adah Pierce, Hiram (Ohio) College, 


The theme of the convention, as an- 


chairman of the program committee, will be 
“Facing the Future of Women’s Edueation in a 
Reorganized World.” Sarah G. Blanding, Uni 
versity of Kentucky, president of the associa- 
tion, will make the opening address. Topies to 
be discussed at general sessions are: “Govern 
mental Plans for the Future of Women’s Edu 
eation,” “Plans of Educational Institutions for 
Women in a Reorganized World” and “Plans of 
Business and Professional Women for Eduea 


tional Needs in a Reorganized World.” Seere 
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tary of Labor Frances Perkins will be one of the 
speakers. 

THe American College Personnel Association 
of more than 300 members will hold its annual 
Haddon Hall, February 18-22. 
Sections on specialized personnel services, on 


student- 


convention at 


the coordination of services and on 


personnel research will be conducted. The per- 


sonnel work of the association is on the college 


level and is stressed as “a normal function of 
education.” Information may be obtained from 
D. D. Feder, assistant director, Personnel Bu- 


reau, University of Ilinois. 


On February 19, the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations will meet at Haddon Hall 


SHORTER PAPERS 


THE SERVICE OF A. CASWELL ELLIS 
TO CLEVELAND COLLEGE 

CLEVELAND COLLEGE of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity is losing its direetor, A. Caswell Ellis, on 
July 1, 1941. Dr. Ellis has headed Cleveland 
College since it was one year old. 

At the same time, Mrs. Ellis, who has been a 
member of the history taeulty of the college 
since 1927 and dean of women sinee 1932, will 
leave her post. 

In commenting upon the retirement, Winfred 
G. Leutner, president of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, stated: 

By every criterion Dr. Ellis has made Cleveland 
College a suecess. Numerically it has prospered. 
Aeademically it has kept abreast of the best in edu- 
eation, The program has won praise for its effee- 
tiveness in meeting the needs of employers and 
employes of the area. 

Dr. Ellis has accomplished these objectives and 
pioneered a metropolitan adult-education program 


with little endowment and within current income. 

More than 40,000 
knowledge and help through the stimulating pro- 
gram the college has offered under his direction. 


The faeulty which he has brought to Cleveland is 


students have found new 


one of the finest tributes to adult leadership any- 
where. 

When he was asked about his future plans, Dr. 
Ellis replied: 

I have no definite plans for the future, but I am 


sure that I shall find a work in which I may be 
Work upon something that seems to me 


useful. 
worth doing is the greatest blessing that life holds, 
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to discuss the topic, “Extending Democracy and 
Its Detense.” 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 


Goodwin Watson, professor o{ 


sity, will lead panel discussions. 


THE fourth convention of the Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association will be 
held in Washington (D. C.), February 20-2], 
Regular sessions will be at the Pan American 
Union; other meetings at the Willard Hotel. 


THe fourth annual joint conference on 
teacher-education in the United States will be 
held at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantie City. 
2 o’clock. 


ferences are held in connection with the Com 


») 


February 22, at These annual con 


mission on Teacher Edueation, ACE. 


AND DISCUSSION 


and fortunately, I still ean and do enjoy twelve or 
fifteen hours a day of it. You understand that | 
am being retired from Cleveland College only, not 


from life. 


Among the traditions broken in the pioneering 
work in adult education by Dr. Ellis these prob 
ably have been most outstanding: 

l. Early recognition of the facet that adult 
education is needed not merely by those wh 


lacked early opportunities, but is needed by all, 
by college graduates, professional men and 
women, business leaders, no matter how many 
degrees they may have. The facet that nearly 40 
per cent. of our Cleveland College students ar 
ex-college men and women indicates that this 
idea is now widely accepted in Cleveland. 

2. Recognition of the fact that the studies in a 
downtown college primarily for adults should 
not be mere repetitions of college campus 
courses, but that the subject-matter, methods otf 
teaching and adminstration should be fitted spe- 
cially to the interests and needs of adults. 

3. Recognition of the fact that a faculty ot 
part-time teachers alone, whose primary interest 
and allegiance are necessarily elsewhere, and to 
whom adult classes are merely incidental, would 
never have the time or disposition to carry on 
the studies necessary to develop courses prima- 
rily suited to adults, no matter how good were 
their intentions; and, hence, the necessity for a 
large nucleus of full-time faeulty men and 
women in Cleveland College, devoted primarily 
to developing adult education. 
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Recognition of the need of the faculty and 


+ 


- ot Cleveland College constantly to study 
liscuss the educational aims which they 
d pursue in their college work. Among 
important objectives, Cleveland College 
d officers have emphasized more con 
than any other faculty that we know 
tims, the effects of which will bless this 
unity down the years: 
) To develop in themselves and in their 
ents the courage and the ability to put aside 
idice, tradition and wishful thinking, to face 
ets and to think straight; but, at the same 
) develop a spirit of open-mindedness and 
rance that allows others the same privilege. 
h) To build up an appreciation of our great 
sO and eivic democratie institutions, ideals 
nd problems, and a sense of obligation to main 
1 and purify them. 
«) To nourish in ourselves and in our stu- 
dents keener appreciation of those aspects of our 
ture that distinguish us from the brutes, and 
teach us to enjoy exercising these powers in 
t, musie, literature, history, science, philosophy 
id the other finest flowerings of the human 
d) To help each student, rich and poor alike, 
prepare to earn a living by carrying effee- 
tively his or her share of the work of the world. 
Betore becoming director of Cleveland College 
1926, Dr. Ellis had been associated with the 
University of Texas for nearly thirty years, as 
adjunct professor of pedagogy, 1897-1903, 
associate professor of the science and art of 
education, 1903-08, and professor of the philoso- 
edueation, 1908-26. 


hy { 
pHV Ol 


E. D. WHITTLESEY 
CLEVELAND COLLEGE, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM THE 
LAST WAR IN UNIVERSITY COOP- 
ERATION WITH GOVERNMENT 


Tur college world of 1917 had not been seri- 
ously disrupted by war for more than half a 
With the exception of the minor dis- 
urbanees of the Spanish War in 1898, few 
college executives or faculty members had any 


century. 


experience or remembrance of what war might 
] ; ] > . e 
do to colleges, or of what colleges might do in 
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war. Thus the entrance of the United States 
into the World War found the college world 
inexperienced and unorganized for constructive 
participation in the measures necessary in the 
initial 


national emergency. The result was an 


chaos in which enthusiasm for useful service, 
for a time at least, hindered rather than helped 
rational plans for organization. 

The initiative for evolving plans for coopera 
tion between the colleges and the government 
seems to have been almost entirely with the col 
leges. In seeking the reason for this it must be 
remembered that the colleges of that period had 
not gained so general a recognition for the prac 
tieal character of their work as is the ease 
to-day; “e., they were perhaps a more negligible 
feature in the eyes of those who planned war 
measures than would be the colleges of to-day. 
But since the last war the academie world has 
proved its value in practical and scientifie fields. 
No government will to-day make the mistake of 
ignoring the contribution which the eolleges ean 
make, and the colleges with efficient national 
organization and with a full realization of their 
own value will not, I believe, give way to the 
hysteria of helpfulness which characterized them 
in the last war. 

How utterly they then lacked organization is 
immediately apparent if we review their spon 
taneous and generally uncoordinated efforts such 
as: the May meeting of college representatives 
called in Washington by President Hollis God- 
frey, of Drexel Institute; the Intercollegiate 
Intelligence Bureau organized by Dean William 
McClellan, of the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and supported by pri 
National Defense 


with its Committee on Engineering and Eduea- 


vate funds; the Couneil of 


tion; the Committee on Education and Special 
Training of the War Department, and, finally, 
the organization of the Emergency Council on 
Education. To-day we have at least two great 
comprehensive bodies to represent the college 
world—the American Council on Edueation and 
the Association of American Colleges. It is evi 
dent, therefore, that we have learned the lesson 
we are prepared to-day to pre- 
We are, too, 


of organization 
sent a united front if war comes. 
immeasurably ahead of 1917 through the pres- 
ence of men and women in our academie organi- 
zations who have had actual experience with 
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war conditions and who know something of the 
requirements that must be met in order to inte- 
erate college resources with the war effort. 

If the colleges have learned valuable Jessons 
from their previous war experience, we may 
assume that the government also has _ profited. 
The tremendous development of private indus- 
trial research since 1917 should operate to open 
up a much larger source of scientific workers, so 
that the colleges, we hope, need not again be 
called on to bear a disproportionate share in 
furnishing such material. The college faculty 
member, too, will hesitate to sever permanently 
his college connection in order to aecept a 
dazzling and probably temporary position with 
industry. It should not be inferred from what 
has just been said that the college should be nig- 
gardly in lending its personnel to the govern- 
ment in time of war. But we should be sure 
that our seientists and engineers ean be of real 
use to the nation in their special fields before 
we consent to their release. In order to acecom- 
plish this we, as colleges, should cooperate with 
the government in plans for the development of 
a selective service that will enable the nation to 
Much 
time was wasted under the original Selective 
Draft Act before this result was even partly 


use each man to the best of his ability. 


attained. I have a personal reeolleetion of a 
distinguished X-ray specialist from New York, 
who spent the duration of his service during the 
World War as a lieutenant in the Student Army 
Training Corps unit in a small middle-western 
college. 

Perhaps the most important lesson learned by 
both colleges and the government from the Jast 
war concerns the late unlamented SATC. The 
corps was the child of war hysteria, the same 
hysteria that swept the eountry with rumors that 
all colleges would be closed in the fall of 1917. 
The SATC was by no means wholly bad in its 
conception, though it meant in effect that the 
government took over the colleges as military 
training schools. This was then commonly re- 
garded as the only means of saving them—the 
only means of keeping them open and in opera- 
tion. The purpose was laudable but its weak- 
ness lay in the fact that experienced officers were 
not available for staffing these college units, and 
some of the less experienced reserve officers in- 
trusted with these grave responsibilities were 
Probably the most 


often unequal to their tasks. 
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valuable lesson learned from the late war is th, 
inadvisability of repeating the SATC exper; 


ment. Constructively, we have advanced fa; 
since 1917. In the place of the temporary 
SATC, we have established the permanently 
organized Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 


which is furnishing a constant supply of w 
trained reserve officers year after year from 
We have 


be trained for 


considerable number of colleges. 
learned that students ean 


military service by inexperienced officers, 


not 


the Army has, until the recent erisis arose, as 
signed its best personnel to ROTC units. 

The educational interests of the nation haye 
learned the lessons of cooperation largely, | 
think, as a result of the confusion that ehara 
terized the year 1917. Under the leadership ot 
the American Council on Education a committee 


has been formed from the following national 
educational organizations: 


American Association of School Administrators 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 

American Vocational Association 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of American Universities 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer 
sities 

National Association of Secondary-School Pri: 
cipals 

National Association of State Universities 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Council of Chief State School Officers 

National Education Association 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu 


cation 


Also, in response to the couneil’s proposal, the 
President of the United States has authorized 
the appointment of a committee including repr 
sentatives from the following governmental 
agencies: 

The CCC 
Department of Agricul- 


National Defense Cou 
The NYA 


ture Navy Department 
Department of the Inte- U.S. Office of Education 
rior War Department 


Department of Labor The WPA 


Library of Congress 

By these moves American education is pre 
pared to work in close cooperation with the gov 
ernment in the effort to use our schools and 
colleges intelligently, and is further prepared 
to interpret the government’s wishes to the edu 
‘ational system and to aid in earrying them out. 
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we with this the following statement 
ted from the Educational Record, July, 1940, 
127-29 : 
need for definite preliminary planning in 
war was effectively demonstrated by its 
ibsence prior to and during the early months 
ast World War. At the outbreak of hos 
s neither the schools and higher institutions 
Federal Government had given considera 
the role of education under war conditions, 
. is evidenced by the fact that less than twenty 
ticles on the impact of war upon educational 
and these of a very general character, 


ired in professional journals prior to Amer 
entrance into the 
made for maintaining the continuity of vital 

forecast 


war. No provision had 


f 


ational programs and services. No 


id been made of the need for technical and officer 
rsonnel, the sources from which it could be re 
ted with the least possible disruption of other 
itional nor of the agencies best 
lipped for supplying it. At the 
ilities, no agency either of government or of 
ition had been charged with the task of creat 
machinery for effective cooperation between 
itional institutions and military agencies in 
ordination of their efforts, nor was such 
hinery immediately Instead there 
endless confusion, overlapping of responsi 
es, and even conflict of orders in the utiliza 
the schools and colleges by the various 


programs, 
outbreak of 


created. 


agencies of government—War, 
(now Office) of Edueation, and 


numerous war-created committees and commis 


and 


irtments 


iry, Bureau 


\s there was no centralized clearance agency in 
government, so there was also no single agency 
represent or to speak for education. Represen 
es of organizations of educational institutions, 
rintendents and principals of individual schoo] 
tems, presidents of colleges and universities, and 
en—all sought direct audience with represen 
ves of governmental agencies. Various special 
commissions were formed but each proved inade 
to cope with the emergency. 


We must, of course, remember that war has 
t vet come to our shores—that, in faet, it may 
come at all. In this respeet our present 
period is not entirely comparable with 1917. 
evertheless, there is already discernible much 
the hysteria that characterized the earlier 
riod. I have tried to summarize briefly some 
the respects in which we have learned valu- 
ble lessons from our former war experience and, 


art at least, applied them. Unquestionably 
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colleges and 


n both 


covernment circles for immediate and effective 


we are better organized 


cooperation than was previously the case. We 


have learned the futility of trying to turn the 
colleges into military training schools under in 


experienced officers. We have, I hope, seen the 
folly of wasting trained personnel in routine 
But have we learned how to keep our 


lave we learned to 


jobs. 
heads if war should come? 
stick to our job of educating college students 
until the nation really calls us or them to more 
important duties? Have we learned to diseoun 
tenance hysterical reactions and to diseredit un 
founded rumors? Have we, in short, learned to 
keep our heads in an emergency and to encour 
age our students Frankly, | 
don’t know, nor do you, nor does anyone else 

But of one thing I am 


to do the same? 


until the time comes. 
sure; namely, of the 
devoted patriotism of the faculties and students 
They 


will not be found wanting if the crisis comes. 


essential soundness and 


of our American colleges and universities. 


PaRKE R. KouBe 

PRESIDENT, 
DREXEL 

TECHNOLOGY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


INSTITUTE OF 


IF I WERE A SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS IN THESE CRITICAL 


TIMES 

THE outline that follows of specifie steps I 
would take if I were a superintendent of schools 
in these eritical times is based upon certain 
assumptions which seem to me important and 
valid, namely : 

1. That I am superintendent of schools in an 
American community of 2,500 population and up. 

2. That policies recently enunciated by the Edu 
cational Policies Commission the title of 
Education and the Defense of American Democracy 


under 


place a very heavy burden of responsibility for 
leadership upon schools and school systems. 

3. That what we are being challenged to accom 
plish is to improve the quality of civie life in 
America through a community of action under the 
leadership and stimulus of publie edueation. 

4. That the policies agreed upon through the 
NEA and other great national agencies are long- 
term policies and that present world conditions 
serve mainly to emphasize the soundness of the 
objectives and to argue for greater haste in achiev- 
ing them. 

5. That implicit in all proposals made is a de 
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the edu- 


cation involving fundamental changes in the con- 


mand for a redirection of program of 
tent, organization and administration of American 
education, 

6. And finally, that every member of a school 
staff in America from nursery school to university 
relate himself, 
to these efforts, by 


should somehow individually and 


directly involving himself in 
some form of participation in one or more of the 
many relationships and cooperations that are in- 


evitably indicated. 


I. I would move to meet the responsibilities of 
my job first by eritically examining my own 
capacities and qualifications for leadership 
within my own school organization and in the 
community that I serve. I would do this because 
the times demand that we all examine our think- 
ing and our practices more critically than ever. 


Preconceptions and traditional prejudice must 


give way to more objective attitudes. Among 
the questions T would raise and seek the answers 


to, sincerely and objectively, are the following: 


l. Have I 


national problem in the light of the series of events 


thought through the nature of our 
that have brought most of Europe and much of 
Asia the 


dictatorships? 


under domination of ruthless, military 


2. Have I 


with precision, with respect to the nature of the 


framed any conclusions, clearly and 


present situation as it affeets America and the rdéle 
of education in meeting our national problem ? 

3. Have IT adopted a set of convictions eoncern- 
ing the meaning of demoeracy which I would be 
defend which I 


measure every decision to act? 


prepared to and against would 

4. Have I carefully and objectively analyzed the 
functions of leadership in a democracy from the 
point of view of identifying the essential qualifi- 
cations, personal and professional, required for 
effective leadership activity? 

5. Am I ready to face the facets concerning my 
own personal strengths and limitations in a leader- 
ship capacity and to take the steps necessary to 
strengthen my weaknesses? Can I, for example, 
work happily and effectively with many different 
kinds of people, professional and nonprofessional? 
Do I really know and can I apply the techniques 
of discussion leadership? Can I participate without 


dominating? 

IT. I would proceed to give assistance in every 
possible way to all members of the professional 
staff, supervisors, principals and teachers, to 


achieve for themselves the same complete orien- 
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tation I seek for myself; to face the faets coy 
cerning their understanding of the task involved 
and their competency to meet the new and 
greater demands. I would do this frankly to 
provide vital experiences in the demoeratizatioy 
of educational procedures, administrative and 


instructional. Among the steps I would take 


would be the following : 


|| the staff to 
adopt an orientation policy and program and 


would challenge diseuss and 
organize itself to carry it forward, this to be don 
under their own leadership with every possible safi 
guard against direct or indirect dominance 
fluence of any kind. 

2. The activity above would include a canyass by 
the staff, in which IT would cooperate, of all ay; 
able possibilities for stimulus and opportunity for 
all staff members to widen and deepen their know! 
edge of and interest in local, national and world 
affairs. 

3. I would assist in bringing together throu 
every possible channel of procurement all of th 
information and material aids available for the us: 
of teachers in their orientation program, in suffi 
cient quantity and in suitable form to serve thi 
whole staff. 
to be the first and last depository of the wealth of 


My oftice, for example, would ceasi 


material that flows across a superintendent’s desk, 
Teachers and principals would get acquainted with 
the great national agencies and commissions and 
profit from their findings. 

4. I would encourage and promote by precept 
and example a wide varicty of activities involving 
staff members and lay citizens in the community. 
Here I have in mind active membership in civic 
and welfare organizations, study groups, religious 
and social groups through which teachers would find 
an active place in the life of the community. 

5. I would enlist the technical assistance, advic: 
and cooperation of individuals and institutions out- 
side my own organization wherever and whenever 
available. I would make it my business to get well 
acquainted with as many such persons as possible 
and seek continuously to establish mutually helpful 
relationships. 

6. Above all I would try to make it clear to m) 
associates through word and deed that I do not 


- 


know all the answers but that I am always perfectly 
willing to match my time and energy with theirs 10 
a common effort to find the answers and to translate 


our thinking into construetive action. 


III. I would take steps to enable the com 
munity through adequate representation to par 
ticipate with the staff and by itself in studies 01 
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educational needs. I would do this in order 
t the final determination of educational policy 
cht be more broadly shared and based less 
d less upon the opinions of a few and more 
nd more upon intelligent faet-finding and fact 

ng by the eitizens of the community. 


One effort that I would make to bring this about 


i be 
council, representative of all groups and inter 


through the creation of an advisory citi 


This would have to be done 
Sueh 


sts in the community. 
ind with the consent of the school board. 
suneil would receive and diseuss reports of pro- 
made by individuals, agencies, 


ssional studies 


ff committees and outside technical consultants 


Recommendations would, of course, 
board for 


This plan is already being 


en available. 


ly clear through the school final 
rmination of poliey. 

monstrated at the state and community level in 

several places. 

Evaluation studies would constitute a major part 
their effort. 


r study would be those regarded locally by all 


I 


The problems and areas seleeted 
meerned as most immediately pressing. A num 
her of studies would be carried on coneurrently by 
us groups. There are certain specifie problems 
‘immediate importance in most communities that 
I would want to have action on as soon as possible, 
such as the following: 
Adult edueation for the improvement of com 
munity living through improving the understand 


r of 


and quickening faith in, the ideals upon 
the sehool 


as an integral part of the community, serving the 


ch free government in America rests; 


vhole community in all its groupings and interests; 
instructional programs and policies such as gui 

nce practices, occupational training and adjust 
ment, health and safety education and citizenship 
this latter field I 
ndings and recommendations of the Educational 


edueation. In would use the 
Policies Commission’s recent nation-wide study of 
citizenship edueation practices as the basis for local 


study. 


[V. I would make every effort to stimulate 


} 


| promote cooperative edueational study and 
planning on a regional and state-wide basis. I 
would use every influence at my command to 
bring together into as many working relation- 
-hips as possible, other school administrators, 
teachers, pupils, college and university faculties, 
educational and professional agencies, organ- 
ized lay groups and civie-minded individuals. 
All of this I would do to the end that the quality 
of civie life in my town, my region and my state 
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might become more strongly democratic, more 


truly consistent with the American way of life. 


JOHN LUND 
SENIOR SPECIALIST IN THE EDUCATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE DEVELOPS A 
WOMEN’S DEFENSE PROGRAM 


In what may prove to be a laboratory dem 
onstration of importance to the nation, the stu 
dents and women members of the faculty at 
Russell Sage College are preparing in peace 
time for the part they may have to play if the 
United States should be drawn into war. It is 
an edueational experiment aimed to vitalize the 
role that American women were able to play in 


the first World War. luek 


should run out and our time for preparation be 


Moreover, if our 
eut short, this women’s defense program would 
still have practical value in e¢apitalizing the 
energy and resourcefulness of American 
womanhood, 

The most practical value of the Russell Sage 
plan might le in the fact that it provides for 
the collaboration of Not 
merely the 700 or women 


members of the college faculty would be trained 


town and gown. 


more students and 
for speeifie duties in war time, but the feminine 
population of Troy, N. Y., a typical American 
industrial city of 70,000 population, might be 
able to get similar training. 

In setting up the program last summer, the 
faculty and administration of the college worked 
One was the 


from a set of established faets. 


historie fact that women have always been will- 


ing to fight for what they value. Another was 
that during 1917-18 American womanhood made 


the national de- 


fense, but could have enlarged this serviee by 


a signifieant eontribution to 
better organization and direction of effort. A 
third fact is that, since 1919, Ameriean women 
in increasing numbers have gone into business, 
industry and the professions, and in ease of war 
would naturally do even more than they did in 
1917-18. 
shown since September, 1939, that war to-day is 


“total” and requires the full commitment of 


Yet again, it has been abundantly 


women as of men. Russell Sage College deter- 


mined, therefore, to organize a women’s defense 


program that would avoid half-measures and 
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aimless if well-intended busyness, and that by 
example would assure the immediate and effee- 
tive participation of the women of America in 
the nation’s defense. 

The program, indeed, is not based merely 
upon the possibility that the United States may 
be whipsawed into the spreading European and 
Asiatic wars. It is aimed rather to help assure 
that we shall not be attacked, by making us too 
strong to be attacked. It lays a finger on a 
spot of alleged national decadence: the inability 
of a democratic country to see its destiny clearly 
and to fight for it resolutely. 

The Russell Sage plan beeame operative on 
October 16, the same day that men of the na- 
tion in the 21-35 age-group registered for selee- 
tive service. 
women members of the Russell Sage faculty did 
the same thing at the same time: they enrolled 


In principle, the students and 


in specifie training courses aimed to equip them, 
against the possibility of our embroilment, for 
the greatest possible effeetiveness in the nation’s 
defense. Gradually the women of Troy may also 
be permitted to register for training under the 
direction of the college. 

There is nothing of regimentation about the 
“women’s defense program” at Russell Sage 
College, although in a sense it expands very 
slightly the eurricular offerings, and each stu- 
dent (as well as each woman on the teaching 
staff) volunteers to give a minimum of four 
hours a week to training for some specifie role 
in the defense of the nation. So that there 
might be no ineursion upon the work of the 
classroom, the students, in agreement with the 
faculty, dropped fifteen extra-curricular organi- 
zations or activities that were deemed of rela- 
tively less value than defense either to the stu- 
dents or to the college. 

The defense program has two basie divisions. 
Division One is designed to strengthen the be- 
lief of faculty in 
Division Two will enable all to “major” in some 
skill that will be needed by the nation in time 


students and democraey. 


of war. 

Since the college believes that, in modern war, 
civilian morale is a nation’s first line of defense, 
Division One is aimed at inereasing the under- 
standing of the réle of democraey in the world 
to-day and at strengthening the eonviction of 
free peoples that “our way of life” is greatly 
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worth fighting for. To this end the college has 
organized systematic studies, lectures and for- 
ums, Which, it believes, will help to revitalize the 
belief in democracy. So equipped, it further 
believes, American women will be better pre- 
pared for the tremendous sacrifices that wil] 
undoubtedly be necessary to a successful defense 
of the nation. 

Division Two of the program is based upon 
the belief that ideals and abstract concepts be 
come truly vital only when they are put into 
action, It is aimed at implementing an enthiu- 
siasm for democraey with definite skills that ean 
be placed at the nation’s service in time of 
Courses will be offered by the eo}- 
lege to train women in these skills: 


emergency. 


Nursing.—The instruction will be aimed at pro 
ducing efficient aides to trained nurses and at the 
effective care of old or very young non-combatants. 

Elementary household arts—Women will be in 
structed in foods and nutrition, ineluding such 
subjects as fundamentals of nutrition, cooking 
processes, menu planning, service in large dining 
rooms and so on. 

Emergency mechanics.—The aim will be to teach 
women students the basic mechanical techniques of 
the home, the driving and maintenance of motor 
vehicles and other matters bearing upon adequate 
transportation in time of war. More advanced 
techniques will be introduced as course material 
when the students have grasped the basic skills. 

Elementary clerical training.—Such subjects as 
typewriting, filing and office practice will train 
semi-skilled women able to fill emergency routine 
positions. 

Clothing.—The art of handling emergency prob- 
lems of civilian clothing will be taught. 

Civilian activities in censorship and military in 
telligence.—The object will be to train students 
(and in turn women of the community) who ure 
advanced in bookkeeping, accounting and stenog 
raphy, and who have shown marked facility in 
foreign languages, to censor correspondence, check 
invoices and read foreign language news and propa 
ganda releases, records and transcribed radio 
broadeasts. 

Science techniques.—The purpose here will be to 
train advanced students in techniques and methods 
in the handling of instruments of science in rela 
tion to specific commercial processes, so that these 
trained women may more efficiently substitute for 
men in commercial-science research. 

British war relief. 

Forum leadership.—Of perhaps most importance, 
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gram will train students in the efficient lead 
of group discussion ; briefly, it will insure 
reasing and vital democratic leadership. 

cal education.—The College is intensifying 
gularly required health and physical-education 
to the end that its beneficiaries may be 


ram 
im, 


physically hardened as well as ‘‘tough 
d ’* The aim of this program is and has 
s been to equip women with sounder physical 
motional health, of the kind that will be par 


rly necessary to efficient performance in war 


Lastly, in order to coordinate all these aetivi- 

to make them useful, the eollege is prepar- 

ne a central index which will contain all the 

essary data for placing trained women most 

ectively in volunteer service, when and if the 
ergenecy arises. 

Elsewhere such a program might not be so 
wically developed as at Russell Sage College, 
vhich, besides its college of arts and sciences, 

- schools of business edueation, home eeonom- 
es, nursing Neither 


might all the extramural procedures that may 


and physical education. 


he developed at the college be precisely appli- 
ble except to Troy. It is nevertheless likely 
the basie idea of the defense program for 

men, as nurtured at the eollege, could be 

transplanted anywhere in the United States. 
The development of this idea throughout the 


country may be only less important to the na- 


m to-day than the rapid production of the 

uachines of war and the expert training of 

oldiers, sailors and aviators. Germany, it is 

rth while to reeall, still insists that it lost the 

first World War beeause its home front cracked, 
because its military serviees were beaten. 
Joun A. PoLLaRD 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


JOURNALISM, AN IMPORTANT 
DISCIPLINE 

[x higher education, ordinarily, one’s atten- 
on is held fast to the professional side of 
irnalism, beeause the primary objective is the 
‘evelopment of young men and young women 
who must be capable of stepping out of their 
uumencement regalia into the great world of 
fourth estate. I am beginning to think that 
hose of us in higher edueation, in most  in- 
stances, give too little attention to the whole 
We are very 
ikely to be eoneerned only with the four years 


phase of our particular field. 
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or more that are of immediate importance to 
our own professional students. 

Perhaps, by omission, we are committing a 
great educational sin. Colleges of medicine, in 
addition to offering adequate professional train 
ing, are concerned in some degree with the health 
edueation of the the 
starts the long educational ladder up to the top 


individual from time he 


rung. Medicine is considered as a whole. 

We have, perhaps, a like responsibility in the 
field of journalism. However, if a voice has 
been raised in this connection, it has not been 
At least, I have not heard it. It is 


not enough to answer that we are concerned only 


very loud. 


with the professional training of students of 
journalism. It is granted that there is a place 
for professional training, and it is in the col 
leges and universities. I am thinking of some 
thing much broader. 

On my desk at the moment are newspapers 
published by youngsters in every grade-level. 
The William E. Gladstone Sehool in Chieago 
sends me one published by the kindergarten and 
It is dittoed. 
even to the cover page, which has a drawing ot 
Santa Claus by Oscar Colon, 3B. 


to dwell on what some of the youngsters are 


erades 1, 2 and 3. It is complete 


I am tempted 


doing on the various levels in this field of ele 
mentary-school journalism. In this piece I ean 
report only that my interest encouraged me to 
the 


newspaper 


somewhat survey of 
the 


throughout the country. 


make a superficial 


growth of elementary-schoo] 
There are thousands 
upon thousands of them from California to 
Maine. I might add that the word “newspapers” 
is not a misnomer in many, many eases. 

Journalism in elementary education is already 
an important discipline. It has become of age 
and only awaits recognition. 

Where we found a school that had a news 
paper, it was, generally speaking, a progressive 
school doing a good job of keeping abreast of a 
rapidly changing civilization, a school that was 
turning out boys and girls with a better foun 
dation for standing the shocks of life, and who, 
I am sure, will be able to fit themselves into 
their niche in modern living with greater ease. 
They will be better able to separate the truth 
from the untruth. To me that is highly impor 
tant. 

The elementary-schoo] press is not an activity, 
in the sense in which we usually think of aetivi 
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ties. It is becoming more than that; it 1s becom- 


ing a sort of necessary concomitant to the 
development of children. 

This relatively new discipline is a vital foree 
in progressive education. Journalism says to 
the pupil: “There are a great many dramatie 
events going on about you and you are a part 
of that Your 
with Your world challenges the 


the heart to 


dramatie world. environment 


teems riches. 
eye to see, the ear to hear and 
understand.” 

Journalism is sociological in nature, implying 
an actual communication of ideas, whether it be 
merely through oral reading of contributions, 
through the class collection of the best works or, 
finally, through the school paper. The young- 
ster alive to the interest of the commonplace 
that, to 


to his fellows, he must aequire a power over 


soon realizes present his discoveries 
words; he must master a technique that has 
grown up about this experience-sharing practice 
as the most forceful and economical method of 
setting down what the individuals do and feel 
and think. 


adventure with language, too, and he has a 


He is adventuring with life; he must 


motive for doing it. 

I do not believe that any one will dispute the 
point that the most intense reality for a child is 
that which the child does himself. Some one has 
said that there is pleasure in poetie pains that 
only the poet knows. It may also be said that 
there is pleasure in journalistic pains that only 
the young reporter understands. His adventure 
in the field of junior journalism will stimulate 
the creative impulse to write, the scientific im- 
pulse to analyze and discover and the critical 
impulse to read discriminately—especially the 
daily papers. 

There is little wonder that the newspaper has 
the 
nation during the past few years in ever inereas- 


grown up in the elementary schools of 
ing numbers—especially in the more progressive 
schools. 

From the recent study by the School of Jour- 
nalism, it was found that the following are just 
a few of the educational values being offered 
through the school paper: 


It enables pupils to become aware of the achieve- 
ments of other pupils. 

It enhances the pride in achievement on the part 
of the individual ehild. 

It ‘‘ties in’’ English in a funetional way. 
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It arouses the contributive spirit of the child, 
It affords a chance for the child to see the reg]j- 

ties of life. 

It discovers a variety of talent. 

It is a challenge to the gifted pupil. 

It brings out the timid pupil. 

It has a wholesome effect on scholarship. 

It is a means of socializing the pupil. 

It has some vocational advantages. 

It develops responsibility, cooperation, initiative 
and consideration of others. 

It promotes good citizenship. 

It improves grammar, spelling, composition, ete, 


The late W. L. Uhl, former dean of the Schoo] 
of Edueation at the University of Washington, 
mentioned this last point in a letter to me: 


My own children attend a school where a pub- 
lication is issued from time to time. The regular 
publication of the school news will, I am sure, 
stimulate greatly the interest of pupils in com- 
think the 
value of the elementary publications is great. 


position, spelling and cooperation. IJ 


That the school newspaper may be used to 
develop wholesome reading habits and fluency 
of self-expression is emphasized by L. L. Perry, 
director of information and publications of the 
Georgia State Department of Education, who 
writes: 

I believe that the two greatest shortcomings of 
the public schools are the failure of the schools 
to develop on the part of the child wholesome read- 
ing habits, which is the chief permanent means of 
self-improvement, and the failure on the part of 
the school to develop within the individual the 
The 
wholesome reading and_ self-expression 


power of fluency of self-expression. experi- 
ences in 
could be made tangible for the majority of our 


school children through the school paper. 


The elementary newspaper also offers oppor- 
tunity in experience in doing reference work, 10 
developing leadership and in developing self 
control. 

While there are many more values that the 
individual may obtain from the publication of a 
school paper there are others of a less personal 
nature that are of great importance—values 
that can not otherwise be realized quite so well, 
I believe, as by the elementary-school new- 
paper. 

One of these values may be the building 0! 
James E. MeDade, recently a> 
sistant superintendent in charge of the Chicago 


school morale. 


elementary schools, with whom I have discusset 
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mentary-school newspaper and who is, by 
y. an enthusiastie advoeate of the elemen- 
eboo! press, writes that “the school news- 
the 


nflmences in building morale in the school and 


can be made one of most useful 


factory relations with the community.” 
what parts of the United States is the 
itest progress in the field of elementary jour- 
sm to be found? 
{ spot map of the country would show, ae- 
ling to the survey made by the School of 
rnalism, that the eities doing the most out- 


tanding work are Los Angeles, Seattle, San 
Franeiseo, Dallas, Chicago, Cleveland, New 


York, Indianapolis, Baltimore, Washington, 


Pittsburgh and Kansas City. The entire state 
New Jersey would almost deserve a place on 
smap. There is an excellent state press asso- 
tion of elementary newspaper advisers in New 
Jersey. There are live-wire, city associations of 
ementary advisers in Cleveland and Chieago 
ind other cities. I have seen at first hand the 
rk done by many of the associations. 
In our study, all cities in the United States 
th more than 25,000 population were surveyed 
in effort to determine the extent of this ele 


We also 


communicated with each state superintendent of 


entary-school newspaper movement. 


schools, and wrote hundreds of letters to other 


On the basis of the returns we know 


Irces. 


that there are far more than 3,000 elementary- 
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school newspapers in this country. New papers 
are being established almost every month. 

It was interesting to discover that in some 
schools almost the entire enrolment of the insti 
tution was engaged, in a greater or less degree, 
in publishing the paper. 

One of the important observations that ean 
be made from this survey is that there are prac 
tically no trained elementary-school newspaper 
advisers. The advisers of the newspapers are, in 
general, teachers who have had the extra load 
thrust upon them, and it is practically impos 
sible for them to get training for this work. 
There is very little literature in the field, and 
in the field of education there are only a few 
classes for this specific purpose. For this addi 
tional advisory job there is no extra time granted 
and certainly no extra remuneration. 

The 


however, with all the handicaps under which he 


elementary-school newspaper adviser, 
or she is working, is doimg an exceedingly good 
But far 


more important than the fact that he or she is 


job, when everything is considered. 


doing a good job with the publication is the faet 
that he or she is f{6reing our educational leaders 
to recognize journalism as one of our important 
educational disé¢iplines; that it is not a step 
child but an important member of the family. 
WILLIAM Taylor 
CHAIRMAN, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
KENT (OHIO) STATE UNIVERSITY 


* —~ 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS ~ 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAIZY 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
REORGANIZED 
lik Association of Municipal Teachers Col- 
eges has been one of some eight or ten national 
groups of individuals and institutions engaged 
n teacher preparation which have sponsored the 
work of the Commission on Teacher Edueation 

the American Council on Edueation, under 
For a 


number of years, from 50 to 200 administrative 


chairmanship of Karl T. Bigelow. 


officers and faculty members, representing mu- 


tlcipally supported teacher-education institu- 


tions, have been meeting at the same time and 
piace as has the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Upon reexamination of funetions of this in- 
formal association by officers elected at St. Louis 


in February, 1940, Ng was decided that the major 
problems incident*td the utilization of the re- 
sources of dykerlee city were of interest to all 
colleges angMuniversities located in metropolitan 
pais: <pveedal of which inelude teacher 
preparation. A more inclusive representation 
was determined upon, as was also the establish- 
ment of a more formal organization with a new 
name involving institutional memberships at five 
dollars each. 

Memberships secured to date in the reorgan- 
ized National Association of Teacher-Edueation 
Metropolitan Districts 
endowed institutions, sueh as the University of 


Institutions in include 
Chicago and Syracuse University; state institu- 
tions, such as the University of California at 
Berkeley and the University of Minnesota; mu- 


nicipal teachers colleges, Chicago and Kansas 
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City; municipal liberal-arts colleges, such as 
Hunter College (New York City), and munici- 
pal universities such as Wayne (Detroit) and 
Cincinnati. 

The purpose of the association as set forth in 


the recently formulated constitution is: 


To stimulate the study and discussion of prob- 
lems involved in the relationship between teacher- 
education institutions and their metropolitan dis- 


tracts; «<3 Accreditment is not one of its functions. 


Officers who have led in 


are: The president; the vice-president, J. C. 


the reorganization 


Bond, of Kansas City; the secretary-treasurer, 
W. E. 


Wayne University; members of the executive 


Lessenger, dean, College of Education, 


committee, Frank E. Baker, president, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, and W. E. Peik, 
dean, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota. 

A meeting restricted to the membership is 
scheduled for February 23 at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantie City. 
meeting open to all has been arranged for Satur- 


The program for a general 


day evening, February 22, at the Ambassador 


Hotel. The theme of this meeting, “The Utiliza- 
tion of Community Resources in Teacher-Edu- 
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cation,” is in harmony with the announced 
pose of the association. 
Included among fifteen-minute addresses whic) 





are provisionally scheduled tor the public mec 
ing, Saturday evening, February 22, are: 


“*Stimulation of Community Groups to Bert 
Living and its Relationship to Teacher-Educati 
Henry J. Otto, consultant in edueation, W. K. Kk 
logg Foundation, 

‘*Staff Organization for Induction of \ 
Teachers into the Detroit School System,’’ \\ 
Lessenger. 

‘*The Utilization of the Community for Prey, 
tion of Social-Studies Teachers,’’ John A. Bart 
Chicago Teachers College. 

“<The Utilization of Community Resources 
Developing a Social Philosophy among Pros) 
Teachers,’’ George N. Shuster, president, Hunter 
College. 

“‘The Utilization of the Community as Re 
Professional 


souree for Experiences in Tes 


Education,’’ Russell T. Gregg, associate professo: 
of education, School of Education, Syracus 


versity. 


Harry S. Ganpers 

President, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
IN METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


OUR MALADJUSTED CLASSES 
By Stuart A. QUEEN and 
Thomas 


Soctal Pathology. 
JENNETTE R. GRUENER. x + 662 pp. 


Y. Crowell Company. 1940. $3.50. 


Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up. By SHELDON 


and ELEANOR GLUECK. ix +330 pp. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund. 1940. 
$2.50. 


SociaL PATHOLOGY is announced as a revised 
edition (and twelfth printing) of Dr. Queen’s 
“Social Pathology,” first published in 1925. But 
the present is a vastly different book—in one 
sense more limited in seope, but much more in- 
tensive in treatment. It now deals “with only 
one major issue: How do various handicaps— 
physical, mental, eeonomie and other—affect the 
social participation of individual persons”? 
That central problem is broken into three parts: 
“Do so-ealled handicapped persons really take 
less part in ‘society’ than persons without the 
Do they share less in social 


same handicaps? 


life after a handicap is imposed than betore? 
[And] if some handicapped persons are more 
isolated than others, what factors are associated 
with this difference”? 

The scope and presentations of this book see: 
to the reviewer to be especially well adapted to 
the interests not only of social workers and edu 
eators specializing in some field of social patho! 
ogy, but also to the well-read citizen who takes 
some conscious part towards improving the 
political services of local and central govern 
ments. 

In so far as prevention and cure of widely 
distributed pathologie conditions are concerned, 
governmentally promoted agencies, including 
several forms of education, seem increasingly 
indicated as chief reliances. Like vice and 
crime, near neighbors of defectiveness of one 
kind or another, the “handicapped” will prob- 
ably be with us always—but in what propor 
tions? There’s the rub. 

Probably no two investigators anywhere have 
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as mueh scientific study to problems of 
nile delinquency as have the pair familiarly 
rred to as “The Gluecks”. And at the stage 

inology reached in 1940 no study could 
ore important than that here reported. 
after 15 
the 
‘s, probation, industrial schools, reformatories, 


happens years—to youngsters 


ro through correctional mills—juvenile 
ns, parole? 
they grow older, what proportion of them 


1S il 


} 


e Jaw-abiding, instead of continuing in 


aggressions? 

So the cover of the book states the problems 

ined—through a laborious study of 1,000 
ses (at first), at an average age of 14, fol- 
ved through to an average age of 29. 
Space will not here pernut review of the find- 
From certain points of view 
But to 


ose who view delinquency at all stages as 


s of this study. 


hey are discouraging, even ominous. 


ing many analogies with physical diseases, 
he outlook for seientifically predictive diagnosis 
d control seems promising. 
Davip SNEDDEN 
PaLo ALTO, CALIF. 


A NEW TEXT IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Redirection of Secondary Education. By 
GEORGE M. WILEY. x+493 pp. The Mae- 
1940. 


nillan Co. 
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THE title suggests that the book will point the 
way to some fairly definite, striking or startling 
reorientation of the secondary school. Closer 
examination fails to verify this expectation. 
The book is modern, progressive and in harmony 
with the best thought, but not revolutionary. It 
is a “steady pressure” volume rather than one 
that would turn the world upside down and 
shake the last fragments of the old system out 
of its pockets. 
tion in a state department of eduetaion, which 


The author writes from a posi 


vives him a chanee to be in touch with the best 
and still keep his feet on the ground. 
The viewpoint is well illustrated by such state 


ments as the following: “The social studies labo 


ratory is all about us.” “The emerging type of 
secondary school is demoecratie in its philosophy.” 
“Within the school, edueation is too often re 
motely related to life.” “Individual develop 
ment must be supplemented by an increasing 
sense of social and civie obligation.” 

The treatment of the major curriculum areas 
is not large in proportion to the rest of the book, 
occupying about one hundred pages. That por 
tion is elassified under English, social studies, 
science, fine arts, mathematics, commercial sub 
jects and foreign languages, rather than under 
any of the more radical regroupings of subject 
areas. 

C. C. CRaAwrorp 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHING-PER- 
SONALITY BY MEANS OF 
STUDENT-RATINGS 


appraisal of teaching effectiveness by 


LHE 
ans Of measured pupil attitudes is a rela- 
ely recent development in educational prae- 


tice. This practice, however, shows a decidedly 


ity growth as judged from the number of 


published reports and diseussions.! 


A recent survey of the literature turned up 
The im- 


variable in the 


ve than a hundred such references. 
tance of the teacher as a 
R. C. Bryan, Educational Administration and 
perviston, Vol. 19, pp. 290-306. H. H. Rem- 
ts, Yearbook No. 27, 1939, National Society of 


al, 


lege Teachers of Education, pp. 227-240. 


learning situation is recognized in both theory 
and practice. 

Reports dealing with the reliability and valid 
ity of pupil ratings of teachers are relatively 
numerous. There is, however, little published 
evidence concerning the extent to which teachers 
can and do change their behavior patterns as 
teachers when they are apprised of pupils’ atti 
tudes, so measured, and when a training pro 
gram to improve weak spots is undertaken. 

The present paper reports an experiment de 
signed to yield some light on the extent of such 
changes in prospective teachers doing practice 
teaching. Subsidiary objectives were to study 
the diagnostic possibilities of the Purdue Rating 


Scale for Instructors, its utility as a motivating 
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device for practice-teachers and as a possible tool 
for the supervisor in evaluating the potential 
teaching ability of praetice-teachers. 

At the time of this experiment, seniors at West 
Liberty (W. Va.) State Teachers College were 
required to do one semester of practice-teaching 
in West Liberty High School. 

During the three semesters of this study there 
were 12, 16 and 12 student-teachers per semester, 
respectively, who were rated with reference to 
certain aspects of their teaching performances 
by their pupils. The rating seale used for this 
purpose was the Purdue Rating Seale for In- 
structors.2. For a discussion of the validity and 
reliability of this rating scale the reader is 
referred to 3 below. 

Kach practice teacher did aetual teaching in 
one class for approximately one month before 
At the 
end of the semester the pupils again rated their 


being rated by the pupils in his elass. 


respective instructors on the same scale used 
after one month of work directed by the practice- 
teacher. 

The directions for administering the scale were 
strictly observed, with one exception. In order 
to ascertain the extent of “halo effect’ of grades 
upon the attitudes of pupils toward teachers the 
names of those pupils in the upper half of the 
class scholastically were read after the rating 
had been made and those whose names were read 
were asked to put an x in the upper-right corner 
of their scales. It was explained that this mark 
would not specifically identify any person. 

The supervisor conferred with each teacher 
relative to the results of the first ratings. Spe- 
cifie weaknesses and streneths of each practice- 
teacher were discussed as well as his rank with 
the other practice-teachers rated at the same 
time. Each practice-teacher knew that he would 
be rated by the same class at the end of the 
semester. 

The results of this study were analyzed in 
three ways so as to satisfy three areas of inter- 
est ; 

l. Use of 
practice-teachers and as stimuli to teachers for im- 


ratings in diagnosing weaknesses of 


provement of the weaker aspects of their teaching 
performances. 
2H. H. Remmers and G. C, Brandenburg, ‘‘ Man- 
ual for Purdue Rating Seale for Instruetors,’’ 
Lafayette, Ind.: Lafayette Printing Co., 1928. 
3H, H. Remmers and J. M. Stalnaker, Jnl. of 
App. Psych., 12: 602-610. 
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2. Comparison of students’ ratings of practic 


teachers with ratings by critic-teachers, supervisor 

of teaching and principal. 
3. Determination of the relationship between 

pupils’ marks and their attitudes toward practic 


teachers. 


The foregoing sequence will be followed in thy 
discussion of the results. 

1. After the second ratings were completed, 
ranks were determined as before and the gain 


noted for each trait in the case of each practic 


teacher. 

Only one practice-teacher in the group oj 
forty failed to make a gain in average rating on 
the ten traits. The greater gains were made jn 
“<elf-relianee and confidence” and “sense of pro 
portion and humor.” 

The average gain in all traits for the forty 
practice-teachers was 4.2 seale points, a gain 
significant at the one-per-cent. level.‘ 

The diagnostic and remedial value of this 
teacher-rating technique seems demonstrated by 
the general gains and by the relatively greater 
amounts of gain in ratings for “sense of pro- 
portion and humor” and “self-relianee and econ- 
fidence,” since practice-teachers are probably 
deficient in these traits. 

2. In using a seale for pupils’ rating of teach 
ers it is of interest to compare pupils’ ratings 
with those who exercise supervisory functions 
with reference to teachers. 

The supervisor of teacher-training, the high- 
school principal and the eritie-teacher rated each 
practice-teacher near the time of both student 
ratings. The three supervisors’ ratings were 
averaged for each trait on the scale and these 
averages were correlated with similarly obtained 
average ratings by the students for each teacher, 
using the rank difference method. The value 
of r was inferred, for the value of rho in each 
ease, from the table in Garrett.° Table I sum- 
marizes the findings. The correlation coefficients 
(one for each teacher) ranged from .09 to .996. 
The median r was .875. The five lower correla 
tions may be accounted for by lack of spread 11 
trait averages. 

There proved to be considerably more dis 


4E. F. Lindquist, ‘‘Statistical Analysis in Edu 
cational Research,’’ p. 53, Table 3, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1940. 

5 Henry C. Garrett, ‘‘Statistics in Psychology 
and Edueation,’’ pp. 192, Table XX. 
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TABLE I 

, xs or TEN TRAITS FOR EACH TEACHER As 

RATED BY PUPILS ts. SUPERVISORS 
r No. of teachers 

above o0 15 
sO to Sv 9 
TO to (9 4 
60 to oo , 
50 to oo a 
10 to 19) 0 
20 to .39 1 
»0 to 29 0 
10 to 19 2 
00 to .09 0 
10 to 01 = 
10 


rreement on “stimulating intelleetual curiosity” 
han on any other trait. Students and judges 
rreed on the ranking of this trait only five 
es. This agrees with the findings of Rem- 
iers® resulting from a study of 57 teachers. He 
eS! 
Viewing this comparison as a quantitative eval 
tion of the functional use of language, it may 
said that pupils are more nearly agreed on the 
itive presence or absence of the ability to pre 
t subject-matter acceptably than they are on the 
‘esence of the ability of teachers to stimulate 


lectual curiosity of students. 


{ somewhat different approach to estimates 
the relationship between pupils’ ratings of 


practice-teachers and supervisors’ ratings was 
sued. Remmers* found that the reliability 


i college student’s rating of a teacher on trait 
1 is .29; trait 5 is .429 and trait 10 is .354. 
Remmers® also found that the reliability of an 
verage high-school pupil’s rating of a teacher 

the same three traits listed above is .207, .261 
| .156, respectively. 
Assuming that supervisors’ ratings will be at 
least as reliable as those of college students and 
that the high-school pupils in this study are typi- 


W 


th respect to rating teachers, we stepped 
i) the correlations obtained from the studies® ? 
by Remmers, in the Spearman-Brown Formula, 
using 3 supervisors and 25 (the average number 
After 
correction for attenuation the resultant correla- 
tions were .82, .77 and .67 for traits 1, 5 and 10, 


each practice-teacher’s class) pupils. 


respect ively. 


Although the obtained agreement between 


H. H. Remmers. Jnl. of App. Psych., 18: 619- 


H. H. Remmers. Jnl. of Edl. Psych., 22: 66- 
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pupils’ ratings and experts’ ratings may not 
constitute sufficient basis for discarding experts, 
it does indieate a higher degree of high-school 
pupil competence than commonly aceorded him. 

3. The 


dents’ ratines of teachers and students’ standing 


eorrelation (biserial) between stu 


scholastically was computed for each teacher. 


The results are summarized in Table IT. The 
TABLE II 
CORRELATION BETWEEN PuPiILs’ RATINGS OF TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS’ STANDING SCHOLASTICALLY * 
This No. of teachers 
0 to .389 
20 to od 1 
10 to 19 15 
00 to .O9 28 
10 to Ol 24 
20 to 11 5 
30 to 21 1 


* For first and second ratings 


resultant coefficients (r,;.) ranged from —.214 
to 402. 


each of two ratings of 40 practice-teachers) was 


The median of 80 coefficients (one for 


05, a relationship of practically no signifieance. 
Remmers® found: 

the correlation of grades against student ratings 
for 409 students under 11 different 


17 different classes varying widely in subject-mat 


instructors in 


ter gives an average correlation of .070. 


There is practically no differenee between rat 
ings of teachers by students in the upper half of 
the class scholastically and students in the lower 


half of the class scholastieally. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


High-school pupils, using the Purdue Rating 
Scale for Instructors, rated 40 practice-teachers 
after the first month of their practice-teaching 
and again after one semester of practice-teach- 
ing. The practice-teachers were rated on the 
same scale by the supervisor, principal and 
critie-teacher. 

1. As a result of the training program thirty 
nine of the practice-teachers made an average 
gain in rating and the average gain for the 40 
practice-teachers was 4.2 seale points, which is 
educationally and socially significant as well as 
statistically significant. 
Jnl. 


8H. H. Remmers. 21: 314- 


316. 


of Edl. Res., 
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2. If authorities can distinguish between good 


teaching characteristics and poor teaching ehar- 
acteristics, then this study indicates that high- 
chool pupils are capable, to a marked degree, 
of the same judgment, since the median correla- 
tion coefficient between pupils’ ratings of prac- 
tice-teachers and authorities’ ratings of practice- 
was .87 with 15 of the 40 coefficients 


The same relationship, derived 


teachers 
crreater than .90. 
in a somewhat different manner, yielded correla- 
tions of .82, .77 and .67 for traits 1, 5 and 10, 
respectively. 

3. There is practically no relationship between 
standing and their attitudes 
toward r 0.05) as 


these attitudes are indicated by the Purdue Rat- 


pupil scholastie 


teachers (average biserial 


ng Seale for Instructors. 


WILLIAM D. Warp 


West LIBERTY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

H. H. REMMERS 

N. T. SCHMALZRIED 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Vasters’ Theses, Ohio University. 
Published by the university, Athens. 


fbstrac ts of 
Pp. x + o9. 
1940, 
Abstracts of all theses accepted from candidates for 
the master’s degree in the Graduate College of Ohio 
University in the calendar year, 1940. 

Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education 
(Year XIV, No. 54, first quarter, 1940). Pp. 40. 
International Bureau of Edueation, Palais Wil- 
son, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Including important educational information regard 
ing 2S countries 

KLLWoop, RoBERT S. ‘‘An Evaluation of the Unit 
directed Study Procedure.’’ (Illinois State Nor- 
mal University Bulletin, Vol. XXXVII, No. 157, 

1939.) Pp. 50. Published by the univer 

sity. 1940. 
A study of the relative success of attaining certain 
modern history objectives by the unit-directed study 
procedures as contrasted with the recitation method, 
It has been thought that the [unit] technique is 
more satisfactory in the teaching of understandings, 
in the development of attitudes or in the growth of 
skills and learning abilities than are the more usual 
methods of teaching by the recitation method,” 

EXNGLEMAN, F. E., and J. C. MATTHEWS. 
Re port on Seven Teachers Colleges Participating 
in the Cooperative Study of Teacher Education. 
Pp. 44. Prepared for the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges and the Commission on 
Teacher Edueation of the ACE. 1941. May be 
obtained for 15 cents from the Commission on 
Teacher Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Describes the “situation midway in the course of the 
study” after the initial problems of getting started 


July, 


a) . 
Lrogress 


had been largely taken care of. 
For the 
Schools. 
State 


System of Free Common 
Published by Committee on 
Conference Board, 


Support of a 
Pp. 29. 
Aid, the Edueational 
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Vou. 53, No. 1382 


152. Washington Avenue, Albany, New York 
1941. Single copy, 10 cents; special rates ten 
quantity orders. 
Presenting in direct, 
underlying state aid, 

HARLEY, JOHN EUGENE. World-Wide Influences of 
the Cinema (Cinematography Series No. 2, The 
University of Southern California). Pp. xyi-+ 
320. The University of Southern 
Press. 1940. $2.00. 
A study of official censorship and the international 
cultural aspects of motion pictures, 

LOOSLEY, ELIZABETH W., and ETHELWYN Wicksoy. 
‘*Canada’’—A Reading Guide and Bibliog- 
raphy. 


popular style the principles 


California 


The Booklist, Vol. 37, No. 10, Part Two. 
Pp. 249-257. American Library Association, 52 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1941. Single 
copy, 25 cents; special rates for quantity orders, 
Literature about Canada. 

MERRIMAN, LEE M. Between Deadlines—A Real- 
istic Study of Journalism. Pp. ix+347. Illus 
trated. Benj. H. Sanborn and Company. 1941, 
In stressing the three aspects of speaking and writ- 
ing—(1) an occasion to speak or write, (2) clear-cut 
ideas to communicate, (3) expressing these ideas in 
clear, direct, forceful, accurate, interesting English 

this book will aid boys and girls, men and women, 
to produce better newspapers, 

MERSAND, JOSEPH. The Play’s the Thing (No. 5 
of the Modern Drama Chapbooks). Pp. 39. 
The Modern Chapbooks, 284 Montauk Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1940. $0.25. 

Three essays on the art of enjoying the drama. 
What Do Our Students Think? 
of the Modern Education Chapbooks.) 
Pp. 36. The Modern Chapbooks. 1941. $0.25, 
Four studies in pupils’ reactions to radio, moving 
pictures, newspapers and plays. 
OSTERGAARD, SOREN K. Jnto Abundance. 


(No. 2 


Pp. x+ 


154. Illustrated. Willett, Clark and Company, 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 1940, 
$1.50. 


An affirmative answer to the question, “Is there any 
possibility of making every American secure and yet 
retaining all the values of the democratic way of 
life?” 

Reppick, OLIVE I. World Organization—An Out 
line of Some Problems and Recent Proposals for 
Federation. Pp. 36. Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 1940. $0.25 each; 10 
copies for $2.00. 

For use of study groups or for general reading. 


ReMMERS, H. H. (editor). ‘‘Studies in Extra- 
curricular Activities I.’’ Studies in Higher 
Education XXXIX, Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University. Pp. 32. Pub- 


lished by the university. 1940. 
Including ‘‘Women’s Extracurricular — t 
Related to Certain Other Characteristics, 
MekKee, H. H. Remmers and Dorothy C. 
“The Effect of Participation in Extracurricular Dra- 
maties upon Scholastic Achievement,” by John E. 
Dietrich. 

RemMers, H. H., and N. L. Gace (editors). Two 
Thousand Test Items in American History. Pp. 
v+110. State High School Testing Service for 
Indiana, Division of Educational Reference, 


Activities as 
by Betty 
Stratton; 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 1941. 
$0.90. 
Report of the President, 1940, Bulletin of the 


University of New Hampshire, Vol. XXXII, No. 
2, August, 1940. Pp. vi+ 129. Lllustrated. 
Published by the university. 1940. 





